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CHAPTER III 



SYMBOLISM OF NUMBERS 

HE best way,” says Lawrie in his preface, “ of 
refuting the calumnies which have been brought 
against the fraternity of Freemasons is to lay 
before the public a correct and rational account 
of the nature, origin, and progress of the institu- 
tion, that they may be enabled to determine 
whether or not its principles are, in any shape, 
connected with the principles of revolutionary anarchy, and whether 
or not the conduct of its members has ever been similar to the con- 
duct of traitors.” And from the publication of such sentiments it 
must be evident to every Brother’s experience that the feeling 
against Freemasonry, which displayed itself so openly only a few 
years ago, has assumed a much milder form, if it be not entirely 
removed. 

It will not, however, be difficult to account for the dearth of 
Masonic writers in a preceding age. Before the 18th century sym- 
bolical masonry, being limited to the simple ceremonial, needed 
few illustrations ; because, as the science was chiefly operative, the 
most valuable secrets would be those which had a reference to build- 
ing, to the scientific ornaments and decorations of each particular 
style of architecture as it flourished in its own exclusive period ; and 
these mysteries were communicated gradually, as the candidate rose 
through the different stages of his order or profession. 

There appears to have been one general principle, which ex- 
tended itself over every style from the early English to the florid, 
decorated, and perpendicular, and constituted one of the most inef- 
fable secrets of the Masonic lodges. It is now known to have been 
the hieroglyphical device styled Vesica Piscis ; “which may be 
traced from the Church of St. John Lateran, and the old St. Peter’s 
at Rome, to the Abbey Church at Bath, which is one of the latest 
Gothic buildings of any consequence in England. It was formed 
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by two equal circles cutting each other in the centers, and was held 
in high veneration, having been invariably adopted by Master Ma- 
sons in all countries. In bas-reliefs, which are seen in the most 
ancient churches, over doorways, it usually circumscribes the figure 
of our Saviour. It was indeed a principle which pervaded every 
building dedicated to the Christian religion, and has been exclusively 
attributed to the scientific acquirements of Euclid .” 1 

Oliver, in Pythagorean Triangle , says: “The secret meetings 
of master masons, within any particular district, were confined to 
consultations with each other, which mainly tended to the communi- 
cation of science, and of improvement in their art. An evident re- 
sult was seen in the general uniformity of their designs in architect- 
ure, with respect both to plan and ornament, yet not without 
deviations. We may conclude that the craft or mystery of archi- 
tects and operative masons was involved in secrecy, by which a 
knowledge of their practice was carefully excluded from the acquire- 
ment of all who were not enrolled in their fraternity. Still, it was 
absolutely necessary, that when they engaged in contracts with bish- 
ops or patrons of ecclesiastical buildings, a specification should be 
made of the component parts, and of the terms by which either con- 
tracting party should be rendered conversant with them. A certain 
nomenclature was then divulged by the master masons for such a 
purpose, and became in general acceptation in the middle ages .” 8 

The abstruse calculations which accompanied the sciences of 
geometry and arithmetic are no longer necessary to Freemasonry as 
an institution purely speculative ; and they were accordingly omitted 
in the revised system, as it was recommended to the notice of the 
Fraternity by the Grand Lodge in 1717, and we retain only the beau- 
tiful theory of these sciences, with their application to the practice 
of morality, founded on the power and goodness of T. G. A. O. T. U. 

It would be an injustice to our Brethren of the last century to 
believe that they did not entertain a profound veneration for the 
principles of the Masonic order. But the customs and habits of the 
people of England, living in that day, differed materially from our 
own. 

“There were times when conviviality and a love of social har- 
mony prevailed over the more sedate pursuits and investigations of 



1 Kerrich in “ Archaeol.,” vol. xvi., p. 292. 

2 Dali away, " Archit.,” p. 410. 
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science, in which such an astonishing progress distinguishes the 
present times. In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries Lon- 
don was an atmosphere of clubs, and a society of this kind existed 
in every street for the peculiar use of its inhabitants, besides those 
which were exclusively frequented by persons possessing similar 
tastes or habits of amusement. And it will be no disparagement 
to masonry if we believe that its private Lodges did not sustain a 
much higher rank than some of these celebrated meetings, for the 
Kit-Cat, the Beefsteak, and other clubs were frequented by the no- 
bility and most celebrated characters of that polished era. 

“It was the organization of Freemasonry that gave it the dis- 
tinctive character which elevated its pretensions above the common 
routine of club-life, and although it is admitted that the members of 
the latter entertained a strong attachment to their several institu 
tions, yet none were so enthusiastic as those who had enlisted in the 
cause of masonry, as we may learn from the few testimonies which 
remain. A mason of high standing, more than a century ago, thus 
expresses his feelings respecting the order : ‘ Masonry is the daugh- 
ter of heaven, and happy are those who embrace her. By it youth 
is passed over without agitation, the middle age without anxiety, 
and old age without remorse. Masonry teaches the way to content, 
a thing almost unknown to the greater part of mankind. In short, 
its ultimate resort is to enjoy in security the things that are, to re- 
ject all meddlers in state affairs or religion, or of a trifling nature ; 
to embrace those of real moment and worthy tendency with fer- 
vency and zeal unfeigned, as sure of being unchangeable as ending 
in happiness. They are rich without riches, intrinsically possessing 
all desirable good, and have the less to wish for by enjoyment of 
what they have. Liberty, peace, and tranquillity are the only ob- 
jects worthy of their diligence and trouble.’ ” 1 

“ But this, as well as almost all the testimonies of that period 
to its superior excellence, is confined exclusively to the practice and 
rewards of Christian morality. 

“ Modern revision has, however, extended the limits of scientific 
investigation in the order of Freemasonry beyond what was in- 
tended by those who decreed that ‘ the privileges of masonry should 
no longer be restricted to operative masons, but extend to men of 



1 “ Pocket Companion,” p. 296. 
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various professions, provided they were regularly approved and ini- 
tiated into the order.’ And Dr. Hemming and his associates, in 
the year 1814, thought it expedient to introduce some peculiar dis- 
quisitions from the system of Pythagoras on the combinations of 
the point, the line, the superfice, and the solid, to form rectangular, 
trilateral, quadrilateral, multilateral figures and the regular bodies' 
the latter of which, on account of their singularity and the mysteri- 
ous nature usually ascribed to them, were formerly known by the 
name of the five Platonic bodies ; and they were so highly regarded 
by the ancient Geometricians that Euclid is said to have composed 
his celebrated work on the Elements, chiefly for the purpose of dis- 
playing some of their most remarkable properties. These disquisi- 
tions usually conclude with an explanation of the forty-seventh prob- 
lem of Euclid, which is called the Eureka of Pythagoras. 

“ That great philosopher, Pythagoras, who, by the superiority of 
his mind, infused a new spirit into the science and learning of 
Greece, and founded the Italic sect, taught his disciples Geometry 
that they might be able to deduce a reason for all their thoughts 
and actions, and to ascertain correctly the truth or falsehood of any 
proposition by the unerring process of mathematical demonstration. 
Thus being enabled to contemplate the reality of things and to 
detect imposture and deceit, they were pronounced to be on the 
road to perfect happiness. Such was the discipline and teaching of 
the Pythagorean Lodges. It is related that when Justin Martyr 
applied to a learned Pythagorean to be admitted as a candidate 
for the mysterious dogmata of his philosophy, he was asked whether, 
as a preliminary step, he had already studied the sciences of Arith’ 
metic, Music, Astronomy, and Geometry, which were esteemed the 
four divisions of the mathematics ; and he was told that it was im- 
possible to understand the perfection of beatitude without them, be- 
cause they alone are able to abstract the soul from sensibles, and 
to prepare it for intelligibles. He was further told that in the ab- 
sence of these sciences no man is able to contemplate what is good. 
And because the candidate acknowledged his ignorance of them he 
was refused admission into the society. 

Above all other sciences or parts of the mathematics, however, 
the followers of Pythagoras esteemed the doctrine of Numbers,’ 
which they believe to have been revealed to man by the celestial 
deities. And they pronounced Arithmetic to be the most ancient 
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of' all the sciences, because, being naturally first generated, it takes 
away the rest with itself, but it is not taken away with them. For 
instance, animal is first in nature before man ; for by taking away 
animal we take away man ; but by taking away man we do not take 
away animal. They considered numbers extending to the decad, to 
be the cause of the essence of all other things ; and therefore es- 
teemed the creation of the world as nothing more than the harmo- 
nious effect of a pure arrangement of number. This idea was 
adopted by Diyden : 

* From harmony, from heavenly harmony, 

This universal frame began ; 

From harmony to harmony, 

Through all the compass of the notes it ran, 

The diapason closing full in man.’ 

“ Pythagoras had another idea, as we are informed by Censorinus, 
respecting the creation of the world, and taught that it was fash- 
ioned according to the principles of musical proportion ; that the 
seven planets which govern the nativity of mortals have a harmo- 
nious motion, and intervals corresponding to musical diastemes, and 
render various sounds, according to their several distances, so per- 
fectly consonant that they make the sweetest melody, but ‘ inaudible 
to us by reason of the greatness of the noise, which the narrow pas- 
sage of our ears is incapable of receiving.’ 

“And further, he esteemed the monad to represent the great 
and good Creator, under the name of Dis, or Zeus, or Zau ; and the 
duad he referred to as the evil and counteracting principle or dae- 
mon, ‘surrounded,’ as Plutarch expresses it , 1 with a mass of matter.’ 
And Porphyry adds, that the monad and duad of Pythagoras seem 
to have been the same with Plato’s per as and apeiron , his finite and 
infinite in his Philebus ; the former of which two only is substan- 
tial, that first most simple Being, the cause of unity and the measure 
of all things. 

“According to the above doctrine, the monad was esteemed the 
father of Number, and the duad its mother; whence the universal 
prejudice in favour of odd numbers, the father being had in greater 
honour than the mother. Odd numbers being masculine, were con- 
sidered perfect, and applicable to the celestial gods, while even num- 
bers, being female, were considered imperfect, and given to the ter- 
restrial and infernal deities. Virgil has recorded several instances 
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of this predilection in favour of odd numbers. In his eighth 
Eclogue, he says (thus translated by Dryden) : 

‘ Around his waxen image first I wind 
Three woollen fillets of three colours join’d ; 

Thrice bind about his thrice-devoted head, 

Which round the sacred altar thrice is led. 

Unequal numbers please the gods.’ 

" The Eastern nations of the present day appear to reverse this 
principle. When two young persons are betrothed, the number of 
letters in each of their names is subtracted the one from the other, 
and if the remainder be an even number, it is considered a favour- 
able omen, but if it be odd, the inference is that the marriage will 
be unfortunate. 

" Every tyro knows that odd numbers are masonic ; and if he 
be ignorant of the reason why 3, 5, 7, and n, have been adopted as 
landmarks, let him apply to the Master of his Lodge for informa- 
tion, and he will then be satisfied of the wisdom of the appropri- 
ation, because number forms one of the pillars which contribute to 
the support of scientific masonry, and constitutes an elementary 
principle of Geometry. Thus, in the celebrated Pythagorean tri- 
angle, consisting of ten points, the upper single dot or 
jod is monad or unity, and represents a point, for Py- 
thagoras considered a point to correspond in proportion 
to unity ; a line to 2 ; a superfice to 3 ; a solid to 4 ; and 
he defined a point as a monad having position, and the 
beginning of all things ; a line was thought to correspond with 
duality, because it was produced by the first motion from indivisible 
nature, and formed the junction of two points. A superfice was 
compared to the number three, because it is the first of all causes 
that are found in figures ; for a circle, which is the principal of all 
round figures, comprises a triad, in centre, space, circumference. 
But a triangle, which is the first of all rectilineal figures, is included 
in a ternary, and receives its form according to< that number ; and 
was considered by the Pythagoreans to be the author of all sub- 
lunary things. The four points at the base of the Pythagorean tri- 
angle correspond with a solid or cube, which combines the principles 
of length, breadth, and thickness, for no solid can have less than 
four extreme boundary points. 
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“ Thus it appears that in applying number to physical things, 
the system of Pythagoras terminated in a tetrad, while that of Aris- 
totle, by omitting the point, limited the doctrine of magnitude to a 
triad, viz., line— surface— body. In divine things, however, the 
former philosopher profusely used the number three, because it rep- 
resented the three principal attributes of the Deity. The first 
whereof, as we are informed by Cudworth, is infinite with fecundity ; 
the second infinite knowledge and wisdom ; and the last active and 
perceptive power. From which divine attributes the Pythagoreans 
and Platonists seem to have framed their trinity of archical hypos- 
tases, such as have the nature of principles in the universe, and 
which, though they be apprehended as several distinct substances 
gradually subordinate to one another, yet they many times extend 
the to Theion so far as to comprehend them all within it. 

“ While employed in investigating the curious and unique prop- 
erties which distinguish many of the digits, we no longer wonder 
that the inhabitants of the ancient world, in their ignorance of the 
mysterious secrets of science, and the abstruse doctrine of causes 
and effects, should have ascribed to the immediate interposition of 
the Deity those miraculous results which may be produced by an 
artful combination of particular numbers. Even philosophy was 
staggered ; and the most refined theorists entertained singular fan- 
cies, which they were unable to solve without having recourse to 
supernatural agency. Hence the pseudo-science of Arithomancy, 
or divination by numbers, became very prevalent in the ancient 
world ; and was used by Pythagoras as an actual emanation of the 
Deity. By this means, according to Tzetzes, he not only was able 
to foretell future events, but reduced the doctrine to a science, gov- 
erned by specific rules, which he transmitted to posterity in his 
Book of Prognostics. 

“ The ancients had a kind of onomantic arithmetic, the invention 
of which was in like manner ascribed to Pythagoras, whether truly 
or not is of no importance here, in which the letters of the alphabet, 
the planets, the day of the week, and the twelve zodiacal signs, 
were assimilated with certain numbers ; and thus, by the use of pre- 
scribed tables, constructed astrologically according to the aspects, 
qualities, dignities, and debilities of the planets relatively towards 
the twelve signs, etc., the adept would authoritatively pronounce an 
opinion on questions affecting life and death, good and evil fortune, 
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journeys, detection of theft, or the success of an enterprise. It 
must be confessed, however, that these predictions were not always 
correct ; for the rules laid down in different systems varied so es- 
sentially that the wisest magician was frequently puzzled to select 
an appropriate interpretation. The numeral system has been intro- 
duced into the modern practice of astrology, and very important re- 
sults appear to depend on the trine, quartile, and sextile aspect of 
the planets in the horoscope. 

“ Something of this sort was used by the Jewish cabalists ; and 
hence one of the rules of their cabala was called gemetria, or nu- 
meration, which was chiefly confined to the interpretation of their 
sacred writings. The letters of the Hebrew language being nu- 
merals, and the whole Bible being composed of different combi- 
nations of those letters, it was supposed that the correct meaning of 
difficult passages could only be ascertained by resorting to their 
numerical value. The Talmudists entertained an opinion that the 
mystery of numbers was actually taught in their scriptures ; because 
after the idolatrous priests of Baal had accepted the challenge of 
Elijah, that prophet constructed his altar of twelve stones, corre- 
sponding with the twelve tribes of Israel ; but they say that when 
he took this number for the special purpose of conciliating the fa- 
vor of Jehovah, it was not merely because the sons of Jacob were 
twelve in number, but because that particular number was sup- 
posed to contain a profound and unfathomable mystery. 

“ Divination by numbers was not confined to Jewish or heathen 
nations, but occupied much attention at different periods of Chris- 
tianity ; and superstitious properties, I am afraid, are still attached 
to particular numbers, as forming climacterics, or grand climacter- 
ics ; for the days of a man’s life are usually considered to be affect- 
ed by the septenary year, which, as it is frequently believed, pro- 
duces considerable changes in both body and mind. But the most 
remarkable change in a person’s life is at the climacteric, or 7x7, 49 
years ; or the grand climacteric, 7x9, 63 years ; or 9 x 9, 81 years ; 
each of which is conceived to be fraught with a peculiar fatality. 
And there are numbers of persons, even in the nineteenth century, 
who contemplate these periods with some degree of terror, and es- 
teem it a relief when they have passed away. 

“ The exalted ideas which were entertained by the ancient poets 
and philosophers respecting the mysterious properties of numbers, 
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may be estimated from the superstitious uses to which they were 
made subservient in all countries, whether inhabitants were savages 
or refined. The former saw that the number of his fingers ended 
at ten ; and this constituted the amount of his knowledge. It 
formed the standard of all his computations. When a savage, on 
his warpath, was asked the number of his enemies, if few, he would 
hold one or more of his fingers ; if many, them all. And in what- 
ever manner his ideas of units might be designated, the calculation 
would always end in ten. Thus, in Homer, Proteus counts his sea- 
calves by fives, or in other words by the number of fingers on his 
hand. Several nations in the wilds of America have to this day no 
other instruments of calculation. It is another strong presumption 
of the truth of what I now advance, that all civilized nations count 
by tens ; tens of tens, or hundreds ; tens of hundreds, or thousands ; 
and so on, but always from ten to ten. Wc can discover no reason 
why this number should be chosen rather than any other for the 
term of numeration, except the primitive practice of counting by 
the fingers." 1 

“ Arithmetical operations,” says the Abbe Pluche, “ were facili- 
tated and shortened first by the use of counters, and afterwards by 
figures or chalked letters. Thus the Romans, when they had a mind 
to express unity, either held up one finger or chalked the figure 
1 . To express the succeeding numbers they drew n, hi, mi. 
For the number five they depressed the three middle fingers, and ex- 
tended the thumb and little finger only, which formed the V. They 
signified ten by putting two V’s, one upon the other, thus X, or by 
joining them together, which formed X. Then they combined the 
X, the V, and the 1, till they came up to fifty, or five tens, which 
they expressed by laying the five upon its side thus, < The figure 
in this posture assumed the form of an L. A hundred was marked 
with two L's put one upon the other [, which was subsequently 
rounded into a C. Five hundred was expressed by LC, and a 
thousand by CLq. These figures were afterwards changed, the one 
into D, and the other into CL/), or M. The Greeks and Hebrews 
employed the letters of the alphabet ranged in order, to express all 
imaginable numbers. 

“ Amongst these sages, the Monad represented the throne of 



1 Goguet, u Origin of Laws,” vol. iv., p. 216. 
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the Omnipotent Deity, placed in the centre of the empyrean, to 
indicate T. G. A. O. T. U., by whom all things were made and 
preserved. This disposition was symbolised by the 
hierogram of a point within a circle or equilateral 
triangle, to exemplify equally the unity of the divine 
essence, and His eternity, having neither beginning of years nor end 
of days. And this deduction appears perfectly reasonable, because 
the Monad or Point is the original and cause of the entire numeral 
system, as God is the cause of all things, being the only and great 
Creator on whom everything depends : for, if there were more all- 
powerful Beings than one, none would be independent, nor would all 
perfection be centred in one individual, * neither formally by reason 
of their distinction, nor eminently and virtually, for then one should 
have power to produce the other, and that nature which is producible 
is not divine. But all acknowledge God to be absolutely and infinitely 
perfect, in whom all perfections imaginable, which are simply such, 
must be contained formally, and all others which imply any mixture 
of perfection, virtually.’ ” 1 

Sthenidas the Locrian says, “The first god is conceived to be 
the father both of gods and men, because he is mild to everything 
which is in subjection to him, and never ceases to govern with 
providential regard. Nor is he alone satisfied with being the maker 
of all things, but he is the nourisher, the preceptor of everything 
beautiful, and the legislator to all things equally. 

“ The universal symbol by which this great Being was designated, 
viz,, the point within a circle, it may be necessary to explain with 
some degree of minuteness, because it constitutes one of the most 
important emblems of masonry. One of the earliest heathen philos- 
ophers of whom history gives any account was Hermes Trismegis- 
tus, and he describes the Maker of the universe as 4 an intelligible 
sphere whose centre is everywhere, and whose circumference cannot 
be defined,’ because the universe is boundless, and He existed from 
all eternity. David expressed a similar sentiment when he said, 
4 Thou art the same, and Thy years will have no end.’ We are told 
that the Persians, when they wished to pay a high respect to the 
Deity, ascended to the top of a high mountain, and expanding both 
hands, they prayed to Him in the name of ‘the circle of heaven. 




1 Pearson on the Creed, Art. i. 
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In like manner, the Jews entertained a belief that ‘the heaven of 
heavens could not contain Him.’ The Romans placed a circular 
target as a symbol of the Deity, because, as in the circumference 
there is but one point at its centre, and can be no more, so in the 
whole circumference of the universe there can be only one perfect 
and powerful God ; nor is it possible there should be another. 

“ I have received a suggestion from a very intelligent brother 
respecting this symbol, which merits consideration. He says: 
When the W. M. elect enters into the obligation of an Installed 
Master, the brethren form a circle round him, he being in the 
centre ; and in this situation he is said to be the representative of 
Solomon, the son of David. Now, as this is unquestionably a 
Christian degree, I understand this son David to be a figurative 
expression for the Redeemer of mankind. The W. M. is then 
specially intrusted with the Holy Scriptures and invested with a 
jewel which is emblematical thereof, and it then becomes his duty 
to exhort his brethren to search those Scriptures, because they con- 
tain the words of eternal life, and testify to the divinity of Christ. 
Searching implies something lost ; and our ancient brethren, the 
early Christians, after they had lost, by an untimely death, their 
Lord and Master, remembered that while assembled together in 
Lodge here below, He promised, that when two or three were 
gathered together in His name, He would be in the midst of them; 
and cheered by the recollection, they were naturally led to hope 
that He would always be found in the centre of their circle, when- 
ever regularly assembled together in a just and perfect Lodge 
dedicated to God and holy St. John. In like manner, we are re- 
minded by that sacred symbol that He is always in the midst of us 
— that His all-seeing eye is always upon us, and therefore exhorted 
to discharge our duty towards Him and our fellow-creatures with 
freedom, fervency, and zeal. 1 

“ The Monad, amongst the Grecian philosophers, was a symbol 
of the hermaphrodite deity, or junction of the sexes, because it par- 
takes of two natures. In a mysterious passage of the Yajur Veda, 
Brahma is spoken of, after his emanation from the golden egg, as 
experiencing fear at being alone in the universe ; he therefore 
willed the existence of another, and instantly became masculo- 



1 This refers to the Ancient Method of installing a worshipful Master, (W.R.S.) 
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feminine. The two sexes thus existing in one god were immedi- 
ately, by another act of volition, divided in twain, and became man 
and wife. This tradition seems to have found its way into Greece ; 
for the Androgyne of Plato is but another version of this Oriental 
myth. If the Monad be added to an odd number, it makes it 
even, and if to an even number, it makes it odd. Hence it was 
called Jupiter, because it stands at the head of gods and men ; and 
also Vesta or Fire, because like the point within a circle, it is seated 
in the midst of the world. It was also called the Throne of Jupi- 
ter, from the great power which the centre has in the universe being 
able to restrain its general circular motion, as if the custody of the 
Maker of all things were constituted therein. 

“ Plutarch tells us that Numa built a temple in an orbicular form 
for the preservation of the sacred fire ; intending by the fashion of 
the edifice to shadow out, not so much the earth as the whole 
universe; in the centre of which the Pythagoreans placed Fire, 
which they called Vesta and Unity. The Persians worshipped the 
circumference, but it could only refer to the apparent course of the 
sun in the firmament, which is the boundary of common observa- 
tion ; for the real circumference is far beyond the comprehension of 
finite man. And the sun, under the symbol of a point within a 
circle, was the great object of worship amongst the Dionysian 
artists who built the Temple of Solomon. 

“The Monad further signified Chaos, the father of life, sub- 
stance, the cause of Truth, reason, and the receptacle of all things. 
Also in greater and lesser it signified equal ; in intention and remis- 
sion, middle ; in multitude, mean ; in time, now, the present, 
because it consists in one part of time which is always present . 1 
The cabalists considered that the first eternal principle is magical, 
and like a hidden fire, is eternally known in its colours, in the figure, 
in the wisdom of God, as in a looking-glass. The magical centre 
of the first principle is fire, which is as a spirit, without palpable 
substance.” 

“The learned Aben Ezra, on the i ith chapter of Daniel, says that 
the number one is in a manner the cause of all numbers, and it is 
besides a complete number ; it causes multiplication and remainder, 
but does not admit of either itself. And in another place he says, 



1 “ Macrob. in somn./' 1 . i. # s* 6. 
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* Numbers are founded on the unit one.’ The sage Latif observes 
the same. According to Euclid, in his second definition of the 
seventh book, numbers are formed of many units ; but unity being 
indivisible, has no composition, nor is it a number, but the fountain 
and mother of all numbers. Being the cause of all numbers, they 
are formed by a plurality of units. Thus 2 is twice 1 ; 3 is three 
units, etc. ; so that all numbers require the Monad, while it exists 
by itself without requiring any other. All which is to be consid- 
ered of the first cause ; for as one is no number, but the cause and 
beginning of number, so the First Cause has no affinity to creatures, 
but is the cause and beginning of them ; they all stand in need of 
Him, and He requires assistance from none. He is all in all, and 
all are included in Him in the most simple unity. The Jewish Rab- 
bins agree that He is One, and there is no unity like His in the uni- 
verse , the nearest idea that we can form of Him is symbolized by 
the unit or figure one. 1 

“ The Pythagoreans say, 1 the Monad is the principle of all 
things. From the Monad came the indeterminate duad, as matters 
subjected to the cause. Monad, from the Monad and indetermi- 
nate duad ; Numbers, from numbers ; Points, points ; Lines, from 
lines ; Superfices, from superfices ; Solids, from these solid Bodies, 
whose elements are four, Fire, Water, Air, Earth; of all which,’ 
transmuted, and totally changed, the World consists/ 9 

“ But Freemasonry has a peculiar preference for the monad, which 
produces some very striking and remarkable coincidences in every 
nation under the sun. In an old ritual of the Fellow-Craft’s degree, 
used about the middle of the last centuiy, we find the following pas- 
sage in reference equally to the first step of the winding staircase, 
the Point, and the letter G : * God, the great Architect of the Uni- 
verse, whom it is at all times our duty to worship and obey.’ In a 
ritual still more ancient, the same meaning is rather differently ex- 
pressed, viz., ‘the Grand Architect and Contriver of the Universe ; 

or He that was taken up to the topmost pinnacle of the Holy 
Temple.’ 3 

“ This acknowledgment of the divine unity, or point within either 
a circle or a triangle, was common to all the systems of Spurious 
Freemasonry that ever existed, fr om India and Japan to the ex- 

1 Manasseh ben Israel, “ Concil.,” vol., p, 105. 

2 “ Laert.” in vit Pyth. s Oliver. 
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tremest West, including the Goths, the Celts, and the aborigines of 
America. All acknowledge the unity of T. G. A. O. T. U., whether 
involved in the deepest ignorance, or refined by civilization and a 
knowledge of philosophy and science. The sages of Greece, through 
a series of wire-drawn reasoning, came to the same conclusion as the 
uninformed savages of Britain, Scandinavia, Mexico, or Peru. 1 

“ Zoroaster is sublime in his description of the Deity ; but he 
had enjoyed the advantage of associating with the learned Jews at 
Babylon, and from them, doubtless, he had acquired his knowledge. 
He taught that 1 God is the first : incorruptible, eternal, unmade, in- 
divisible, not like anything, the author of all good, the wisest of the 
wise, the father of justice, self-taught and absolutely perfect.’ An- 
aximenes, the follower of Thales, like his master, was a bold and 
subtle reasoner, and called everything by its proper name. He 
denominated the one God Zeus, by which he intended to intimate 
that, like the air we breathe. He is infinite, omnipresent, and eternal. 
The Emperor Trajan, in a conversation with the Rabbi Joshua, hear- 
ing the latter say that ‘ God is everywhere present,’ observed, 4 1 
should like to see Him.’ ‘God's presence is indeed everywhere,’ 
replied Joshua, ‘but He cannot be seen; no mortal eye can behold 
His glory.’ The Emperor insisted. 4 Well,’ said Joshua, ‘suppose 
we try first to look at one of His ambassadors.’ The Emperor con- 
sented. The Rabbi took him into the open at noonday, and bid 
him look at the sun in his meridian splendor. ‘ 1 cannot — the light 
dazzles me.’ ‘Thou art unable,’ said Joshua, ‘to endure the light of 
His creatures, and canst thou expect to behold the resplendent glory 
of the Creator ? Would not such a sight annihilate you ? ’ s 

“ Xenophanes, the principal leader of the Aleatic sect, enter- 
tained the same belief ; and described that Great Being, whom they 
all admitted to be incomprehensible, as 4 incorporeal, in substance, 
and figure globular ; and in no respect similar to man. That He is 
all sight and hearing, but does not breathe. That He is all things ; 
the mind and wisdom ; not generate, but eternal, impassible, and 
immutable.’ Parmenides held that 4 the principle of all things is 
one; but that it is immovable.’ Sophocles assures us that in his 
time, the belief in one God, who made heaven and earth, was preva- 
lent among those who had been initiated into the Greater mysteries. 



Oliver. 



2 Goodhugh , s “Lectures on Bibliographical Literature. ” 
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“Socrates and his pupil Plato maintained the same opinion 
By the name of God, said they, ‘ we mean the parent of the world • 
the builder of the soul ; the maker of heaven and earth ; whom it is 
difficult to know by reason of His incredible power ; and if known 
it is impossible to clothe our knowledge in words.’ Anaxagoras 
contended f or the su P re me government of one God, but acknowl- 
edged that he was unable to comprehend his nature. His pupil Eu- 
ripides, however, was more fortunate, for he discovered the omni- 
presence of the Deity ; and confessed it by asking whether it is pos- 
sible to confine Him within the wall of a temple built with hands? 
Protagoras was banished by the Athenians for impiety in declaring 
that he knew nothing of the gods, because in so short a life it was 
impossible to acquire a knowledge of them.’ 

“Zeno taught the unity and eternity, of the Deity. Plutarch 
earned in all the rites and doctrines of the Spurious Freemason™ 
of Egypt and Greece, expresses himself plainly on this point in his 
reatise of Isis and Osins. Aristides believed and taught his disci- 

theVea^” ^ ^ existin S thin S s - in the earth, the heavens, or 

. , T Jj“f L was the doctrin e of the Monad or unity, the first point in 
the Pythagorean Triangle, carried out in these early ages, and 
among an idolatrous people; for however they might worship an 
indefinite number of intelligences, they had discrimination enough 
to perceive that there could be only one Being of unbounded power 
because a duplication of such beings would circumscribe the potency 
o each individual, and destroy his omnipotence and immutability. 

abn, !; SayS / yant> “ in the anCientS t0 make a disquisition 
about the identity of any god, as compared with another; and to 

adjudge him to Jupiter rather than to Mars, to Venus rather than 
Diana. According to Diodorus, some think that Osiris is Serapis • 
others that he is Dionysus ; others still, that he is Pluto; many take* 
turn K>r Zeus or Jupiter, and not a few for Pan.” 

t h; n:“° Id .r 0n ° f diversit y and inequality, and of every- 
thing that is divisible in mutation, and exists sometimes one way 

sometmes another, the Pythagoreans called Duad, for the nature of 
?* ° uad in P a y tlcular things is such. These reasons were not con- 
ned to the Italic sect, but other philosophers also have left certain 
unitive powers which comprise all things in the universe; and 
amongst them there are certain reasons of quality, dissimilitude, 
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and diversity. Now these reasons, that the way of teaching might 
be more perspicuous, they called by the names of Monad and Duad ; 
but it is all one amongst them if they be called biform, or equali- 



form, or diversiform .” 1 

“ From such definitions and principles it will not be difficult to 
see that the Duad was sufficiently comprehensive to admit of a vast 
number of references ; and therefore the prolific fancy of poets and 
philosophers assigned to it a variety of remarkable qualities. Being 
even it was esteemed an unlucky number, and dedicated to the 
malignant genii and the infernal deities, because it conveyed to the 
mind ideas of darkness, delusion, versatility, and unsteady con- 
duct." s For this reason, the Pythagoreans spoke of two kinds of 
pleasure, “ whereof that which indulgeth to the belly and to lascivious- 
ness, by profusion of wealth, they compared to the murderous songs 
of the Syrens ; the other, which consists in things honest and just, 
comprising all the necessary indulgences of life, is quite as attrac- 
tive as the former, and does not bring repentance in its train .” 3 The 



Duad was considered indefinite and indeterminate, because no per- 
fect figure can be made from two points only, which, if united, 
would merely become a right line ; whence a notion was originated 
that it is defective in its principles, and superfluous in its applica- 
tion to the sciences. It signified also misfortune, from a general 
belief in its unpropitious qualities ; and discord, because in music 
that which renders dissonances grating, is, that the sounds which 
form them, instead of uniting to produce harmony, are heard each 
by itself as two distinct sounds, though produced at one and the 
same time. Brand tells us 4 that there is a little history extant of 
the unfortunate reigns of William II., Henry II., Edward II., 
Richard II., Charles II., and James II., entitled “Numerus In- 
faustus ” ; in the preface to which the author says, “ Such of the 
kings of England as were the Second of any name, proved very 
unfortunate princes.” 

“The number two was referred to Juno, because she was the sis- 
ter and wife of Jove I 5 and hence the Duad became a symbol of 
marriage. On this subject Hierocles says two things are necessary 
to all men in order to pass through life in a becoming manner, viz., 
the aid of kindred, and sympathetic benevolence. But we cannot 



* Porph., “ Vit. Pyth.,” p. 84- 3 Ibid., p. 25. 

* Mart. Capel., “ Eulog. in somn. Scrip.” 



1 Porph., “ Hist. Phii.,” p. 32. 

4 “ Pop. Ant.,” vol. iii., p. 145. 
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find anything more sympathetic than a wife, nor anything more 
kindred than children, both of which are afforded by marriage. 
And to produce these two beneficial effects, Callicratides gives the 
following excellent advice : 4 Wedlock should be coadapted to the 
peculiar tone of the soul, so that the husband and wife may not 
only accord with each other in prosperous, but also in adverse, fort- 
une. It is requisite, therefore, that the husband should be the reg- 
ulator, master, and preceptor of his wife. The regulator, indeed, in 
paying diligent attention to her affairs ; but the master, in govern- 
ing and exercising authority over her ; and the preceptor in teach- 
ing her such things as are fit for her to know.’ 

44 But how unfortunate soever the Duad may have been esteemed 
as a general principle, it was not devoid of its share of beneficent 
properties to balance against those that were malignant or forbid- 
ding. 4 The two principles,’ said the Paracelsic Lectures of Conti - 
nental Masonry , 4 are not always at strife, but sometimes in league 
with each other, to produce good. Thus death and anguish are the 
cause of Fire, but fire is the cause of Life. To the abyss it gives 
sting and fierceness, else there would be no mobility. To the Light 
— world, essence, else there would be no production but an eternal 
Arcanum. To the world it gives both essence and springing, 
whence it becomes the cause of all things.’ The Duad was defined 
by the Pythagoreans, 4 the only principle of purity ; yet not even, 
nor evenly even, nor unevenly even, nor evenly uneven.’ It was an 
emblem of fortitude and courage, and taught that as a man ought to 
do no wrong, neither ought he to suffer any, without due sense and 
modest resentment of it ; and therefore, according to Plutarch, the 
4 Ephori laid a mulct upon Sciraphidas, because he tamely submitted 
to many injuries and affronts, concluding him perfectly insensible 
to his own interest, as he did not boldly and honestly vindicate his 
reputation from the wrongs and aspersion which had been cast upon 
it ; under the impression that he would be equally dull and listless 
in the defence of his country, if it should be attacked by a hostile 
invader.’ 

“The Duad was elevated by the ancient philosophers of the 
Italic sect into a symbol of Justice, bec<yise of its two equal parts. 
Hence Archytas, who was a follower of Pythagoras, says, 4 The 
manners and pursuits of the citizens should be deeply tinctured 
with justice ; for this will cause them to be sufficient to themselves, 
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and will be the means of distributing to each of them that which is 
due to him according to his desert. For thus also the sun, moving 
in a circle through the zodiac, distributes to everything on the 
earth, generation, nutriment, and an appropriate portion of life; 
administering, as if it were a just and equitable legislation, the ex- 
cellent temperature of the seasons .’ 1 

“ It signified also science, because the demonstration of an un- 
known number or fact is produced from syllogistic reasonings on 
some other number or fact which is known ; and this is deducible 
by the aid of science. It was further considered as a symbol of the 
soul, which is said to be divided into two parts, the rational and the 
irrational ; the latter being subdivided into the irascible and the 
appetitive. The rational part enables us to arrive at the truth by 
contemplation and judgment ; while the irrational uniformly im- 
pels the soul to evil. And it signifies Opinion, which must be 
either true or false ; and Harmony, whence the ancients introduced 
music at their banquets along with wine ; that by its harmonious 
order and soothing effect it might prove an antidote to the latter, 
which being drank intemperately, renders both mind and body im- 
becile.” 

“ The Pythagorean philosophy,” says Reuchlin,* “ taught that the 
Monad and Duad were a symbol of the principles of the universe ; 
for when we make inquiry into the causes and origin of all things 
what sooner occurs than one or two ? That which we first behold 
with our eyes is the same, and not another ; that which we first 
conceive in our mind is Identity and Alterity — one and two. Alc- 
maeon affirmed two to be many, which, he said, were contrarieties, 
yet unconfined and indefinite, as white and black, sweet and bitter, 
good and evil, great and small. These multiplicitous diversities the 
Pythagoreans designed by the number Ten, as proceeding from the 
Duad ; viz., finite and infinite, even and odd, one and many, right 
and left, male and female, steadfast and moved, straight and crooked, 
light and darkness, square and oblong. These pairs are two, and 
therefore contrary ; they are reduced all into ten, that being the 
most perfect number, as containing more kinds of numeration than 
the rest ; even, odd ; square, cube ; long, plain ; the first uncom- 
pounded, and first compounded, than which nothing is more ab- 



1 " Fragments ” of Archytas, p. i6. 



a “ A. Cabal.” L, ii., p. 2 . 
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solute, since in ten proportions four cubic numbers are consum- 
mated, of which all things consist." 

“ Categories, reducible in two, Substance and Accident, both 
springing from one essence ; for ten so loves two, that from one 
it proceeds to two, and by it reverts into one. The first Ternary is 
of one and two, not compounded but consistent ; one having no 
position, makes no composition ; an unit, whilst an unit, hath no 
position, nor a point whilst a point. There being nothing before 
one, we rightly say, one is first ; two is not compounded of num- 
bers, but a co-ordination of units only. It is therefore the first 
number, being the first multitude; not commensurable by any 
number, but by a unit, the common measure of all number ; for 
one, two, is nothing but two ; so that the multitude which is called 
Triad, arithmeticians term the first number uncompounded, the 

Duad being not an uncompounded number, but rather not com- 
pounded .” 1 

“The Chinese philosophers entertained similar fancies about the 
color of blue, which is formed by a mixture of red and black. 
This color, they say, ‘being the color of heaven, represents the 
active and passive principle reunited in one ; the male and female, 
the obscure and brilliant. AH corporeal beings are produced by 
inapprehensible nature, emanating from blue, which forms the 
origin of all subtile natures.’ In the science of astrology, which 
was very prevalent half a century ago, the signs were invested with 
significant colors. Thus it was said that Taurus was designated 
by white mixed with citron ; Aries and Gemini, by white and red • 
Cancer, green and russet ; Leo, red and green; Virgo, black speck- 
led with blue ; Libra, black or dark crimson ; Scorpio, brown ; 
Sagittarius, yellow or green ; Capricorn, black or russet ; Aquarius,’ 
a sky color or blue ; and Pisces by a brilliant white.” 

Nor w . ere the Jews destitute of a respect for the number two ; 
which was indeed inculcated in the Mosaical writings. Thus while 
the clean beasts were admitted into the ark of Noah by sevens, the 
unclean ones were allowed to enter by pairs. The angels that were 
deputed to destroy Sodom were two ; Lot had two daughters ; the 
sons of Isaac and the daughters of Laban were each two in number, 
as were also the sons of Joseph. Moses was directed to make two 



1 Colebrook, “ Philosophy of the Hindus," p. 21. 
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cherubim ; the Onyx-stones of remembrance on the high-priest’s 
shoulders were two, to symbolize the Sun and Moon, as Josephus 
says; but Beda thinks they were emblematical of the faith and 
practice of the patriarchs and prophets, while others suppose, with 
greater probability, that the high-priest bore them on his shoulders 
to prefigure the manner in which Christ was to bear the sins of His 
people. The Jewish offerings were frequently directed to be by 
pairs ; as two lambs, two pigeons, two turtles, two kids, etc. The 
waive loaves were two ; and the shewbread was placed on the table 
in two rows ; the silver trumpets to direct the march of the Israel- 
ites in the wilderness were the same number.” 

“Again, Joshua erected two monuments on passing the river 
Jordan, one in the bed of the river, and the other on its banks ; the 
temples of Solomon and of Gaza were each supported on two 
pillars ; Jeroboam made two golden calves, and set them up at Dan 
and Bethel ; there were two witnesses against Naboth, as the 
Mosaic law required in cases affecting human life ; and two bears 
were sent to vindicate the character of Elisha. In the case of 
Naaman the Syrian, we find the use of this number fully exempli- 
fied in the two mules’ burden of earth — two young men of the sons 
of the prophets — two talents — two changes of garments — two ser- 
vants, etc. In the visions of Daniel the ram had two horns ; and 
in Zachariah we have two olive-trees, two anointed ones, and two 
staves called Beauty and Bands, an emblem of brotherhood. Simi- 
lar coincidences might be found in the Gospels, but the detail 
would be tedious, and the result without utility, as far as regards 
Freemasonry.” 1 

“In our system, the principle of the duad is plainly enunciated 
(although two is not esteemed a masonic number) in the two Pillars 
of the porch of Solomon’s Temple, which were placed in that situa- 
tion by the wise and judicious monarch, to commemorate the 
remarkable pillar of a cloud and of fire; the former of which 
proved a light and guide to the Israelites in their escape from their 
Egyptian oppression ; the other represents the cloud which proved 
the destruction of Pharaoh and his host in their attempt to follow 
them through the depths of the Red Sea. Our noble and illustri- 
ous Grand Master placed them in this conspicuous situation, that 



1 Oliver. 
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the Jews might have that memorable event in their recollection, 
both in going in and coming out from divine worship.” 

In the spurious Freemasonry of some ancient nations, this prin- 
ciple of duality was extended to support the doctrine of a good and 
evil power, who possessed almost etjual government in this lower 
world ; and the prosperity or decadence of a nation was supposed 
to be produced by the superiority of one or other of these beings, 
which, however, was esteemed, in most cases, accidental. In Persia 
the doctrine attained its climax. Oromases was Light, and Ahri- 
man, Darkness. 

Hyde says, 1 The Magi did not look upon the two principles as 
co-eternal, but believed that light was eternal, and that darkness was 
produced in time ; 1 and the origin of this evil principle they account 
for in this manner : Light can produce nothing but light, and can 

never be the origin of evil ; how then was evil produced ? Light, 
they say, produced several beings, all of them spiritual, luminous, 
and powerful ; but their chief, whose name was Ahriman, had an 
evil thought contrary to the light. He doubted, and by that doubt- 
ing. he became dark. From hence proceeded all evils, dissension, 
malice, and everything also of a contrary nature to the light. These 
two principles made war upon one another, till at last peace was 
concluded, upon condition that the lower world should be in sub- 
jection to Ahriman for seven thousand years ; after which space of 
time, he is to surrender back the world to the Light.” 2 

In countries where the two principles were represented by two 
serpents, the solstitial colures were described under these symbols 
Thus in the Egyptian hieroglyphics, two serpents intersecting each 
other at right angles, upon a globe, denoted the earth. These 
rectangular intersections were at the solstitial points. 3 The Teu- 
tonic Masonry of the last century thus explained the two principles 
of Light and Darkness : “ From the eternal centre is made the 

eternal substantiality as a body or weakness, being a sinking down, 
and the spirit is a springing up, whence comes motion, penetration, 
and multiplication ; and when the spirit created the substantiality 
into an image, breathing the spirit of the Trinity into it, the whole 
essences, even all forms of nature, the power of Light and Dark- 



1 Darkness is the absence of light, cold is the absence of heat. — Editor. 

3 Hyde, “ Rel. Ant. Pers.,” c. ix., p. 163. 

s Jablonski, “Panth. Eg.,’’ I., i., c. 4, cited by Deane, p. 73. 
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ness, and the whole eternity, it instantly blossomed and became the 
paradise or angelical world. In the Darkness is the genetrix, in 
the Light is the wisdom : the first imaged by devils, the other ’ by 
angels, as a similitude of the whole eternal being, to speak as a 
creature. And Lucifer, imaging beyond the meekness of the 
Trinity, kindled in himself the matrix of Fire, and that of nature 
becoming corporeal, then was the second form of the matrix, viz., 
the meekness of the substantiality enkindled, whence water origi- 
nated, out of which was made an heaven to captivate the fire, and 
of that Fire and Water came the Stars.” 




CHAPTER IV 



LEGENDS AND SYMBOLS IN THE SEVERAL DEGREES OF MASONRY 

OST Masonic writers of recent date have as- 
sumed that Speculative Masonry was founded 
upon the legends and symbols of antiquity. Dr. 
A. G. Mackey, in the preface to his valuable 
work on Symbolism of Freemasonry, says : “ Of 
the various modes of communicating instruction 
to the uninformed, the Masonic student is partic- 
ularly interested in two ; namely, the instruction by legends, and 
that by symbols. It is to these two, almost exclusively, that he is 
indebted for all that he knows, and for all that he can know, of the 
philosophic system which is taught in the institution. All its mys- 
teries and its dogmas, which constitute its philosophy, are intrusted, 
for communication, to the neophyte, sometimes to one, sometimes 
to the other of these two methods of instruction, and sometimes to 
both of them combined. The Freemason has no way of reaching 
any of the esoteric teachings of the Order except through the me- 
dium of a legend or a symbol." 

It is greatly to be regretted that the most important legends of 
Masonry are so communicated and represented, when the degrees 
are conferred, as to impress upon the minds of the candidates the 
realisms, rather than the “ allegories,” which were originally designed 
as "veils” to conceal the “moral principles” of the system, and 
which are also “illustrated by symbols.” 

Legends have no documentary evidence of the truthfulness of 
the narrative or any authenticity. Such are the legends in the 
Masonic degrees. There is no authenticity whatever for the state- 
ments or representations. In fact, strict adherence to authentic 
history as contained in the “ Great Light ” of Masonry itself, con- 
tradicts the details of all the Masonic legends ; hence we arrive at 
the truthfulness of the allegorical system, which was originally de- 
signed to teach the morality contained in the Institution. 

I75S 
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The first three degrees of Freemasonry are in themselves alle- 
gorical, representing certain important principles in their enu- 
meration. First, the introduction into Masonic Life and Light. 
Secondly, the progress during life in instruction— the life-work — 
education in all branches of useful knowledge. Thirdly, the deca- 
dence, death, and final disposition of the body, its resurrection, and 
the immortality of the soul. 

In each of these degrees symbolisms are introduced, teaching 
important truths, which are calculated to impress upon the mind the 
value of the great moral principles thus visibly represented. Step 
by step, as the candidate advances in each degree, he learns the 
value of the gradation in moral lessons, by which his future life is to 
be guided. All of these are primarily referable to his first declara- 
tion of “Faith in God,” “Hope in Immortality,” and “Charity or 
Love to all Mankind.” 

In these we recognize the several “duties" incumbent upon ail 
men, which were inculcated in every system of morality taught by the 
ancient patriarchs and philosophers — our duty to God, our duty to 
ourselves, and our duty to all men. In these are found the realisms 
of Masonry, and not in our legends and allegories, by which they 
are veiled and concealed. 

Of what value to us, at the present day, are the representations 
of the manner in which the Craftsmen and Apprentices were distrib- 
uted when the Temple of Solomon was under construction ? Or 
when and how they received their wages ? Every step, from the 
first admission of a candidate to the ante-room of a regularly con- 
stituted lodge, until he has become an obligated Mason, has its 
moral lesson. His preparation, admission, and subsequent progress 
is marked by a lesson, which it is intended shall be carefully studied 
by the candidate for his future guidance in life. The following 
sections of that degree are lessons, explanatory and instructive, in 
the art of Masonry. The first section of the second and third de- 
grees are similar to that of the first j and the following sections are 
strictly instructive and allegorical. The instructions in all three of 
these degrees is by symbols and emblematical representations. The 
science of symbolism is perhaps as old as any other science— the 
learning of the ancient world was originally conveyed by symbolism. 
At the present day philosophy treats only on abstract propositions. 
Freemasonry, however, retaining its traditions, continues the ancient 
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method as the best means of imparting its moral lessons — by sym- 
bols which, word, derived from the Greek, means to compare one 
thing by another. This method of instruction, or “ object teach- 
ing,” is employed in schools at the present day. It is the language 
of poetry. The “ legend ” is a spoken symbol and is employed in 
Masonic teaching, in some countries is an acted drama, in others it 
is merely recited or read ; in both, it is designed to convey to the 
mind important moral truths. It is the province of the initiated 
candidate to investigate these symbols and allegories to draw out from 
them the philosophies and moral lesson concealed by them. It has 
been well said that “ Freemasonry is the Science of Morality, veiled 
in Allegory, and illustrated by Symbols.” We personally do not 
claim for Freemasonry the title of a science, but we do insist that it 
comprehends all true philosophy. Its fundamental principle is a 
belief in God, without which there can be neither morality or philos- 
ophy. The second principle taught in Masonry is the immortality 
of the soul ; and the third principle is the resurrection of the body. 
These constitute the philosophy of Freemasonry. It is upon these 
principles that all the ancient religions were founded. In the belief 
of all the ancients in a Deity, we find a multiplicity of gods ; yet, in 
all of them, there was a chief god, who was so far above all the others 
as to constitute a distinct Deity. Most of these ancient religions 
contemplated a Triune God. 

“The rites of that science which is now received under the 
appellation of Freemasonry, were exercised in the Antediluvian 
World; revived by Noah after the flood; practised by mankind at 
the building of Babel, conveniences for which were undoubtedly 
contrived in the interior of that celebrated edifice ; and at the dis- 
persion spread with every settlement, already deteriorated by the 
gradual innovations of the Cabiric Priests and modelled into a form, 
the great outlines of which are distinctly to be traced in the myste- 
ries of every heathen Nation, exhibiting the shattered remains of 
one true system whence they were all derived. 

“The rites of idolatry were indeed strikingly similar and gener- 
ally deduced from parallel practices, previously used by the true 
Masons; for idolatry was an imitative system, and all its cere- 
monies and doctrines were founded on the general principles of the 
patriarchal religion. If the patriarch united in his own person the 
three offices of king, priest, and prophet, the secret assemblies of 
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idolatry were also governed by a Triad, consisting of three supreme 
offices ; if primitive Masonry was a system of Light, the initiated 
heathen equally paid divine honors to the Sun, as the source of 
light, by circumambulating in the course of that luminary , during 
the ceremony of initiation.” 1 

Sammes, in his Britannia , 3 says : “ The Mysteries of the Cabiric 
rites were accounted so sacred and powerful that whosoever was 
initiated in them, immediately secured, as they thought, some extra- 
ordinary gifts of holiness, and that in all their dangers they had 
a present remedy and expedient about them to deliver and rescue 
them ; but that which most affected the Phoenicians was a confi- 
dence they had that those religious ceremonies preserved them from 
dangers by sea; therefore it is no wonder that, arriving in Britain, 
they taught the inhabitants that worship to which they held them- 
selves most obliged for their safety.” 

In the above extract from Oliver reference is made to the rite 
of circumambulation. Every Mason will recognize that rite as an 
essential one in every degree of Masonry, both ancient and those 
degrees invented since 1717. Pythagoras required his initiates to 
pass three years in silence and darkness before admission to the 
mysteries. In all the ancient rites of the Orient the candidate was 
conducted by devious ways over many rough and rugged paths, and 
encountered various obstacles, and had to pass through the cold air, 
and water, the fire, and at last the earth, which four elements were 
symbols of purification, and lustrations by these were requisite 
before the postulant could receive the higher mysteries and become 
an epopt. 

“The uniformity of practice which attended the progress of 
error in different nations is truly astonishing. They equally used 
the Ambrosiae Petrae as vehicles of regeneration ; they shrouded 
their rites under the impenetrable mask of secresy ; they possessed 
the same mode of instruction by symbols, allegory, and fable ; the 
same repugnance to committing their abstruse secrets to writing; 
the same system of morality ; the same attachment to amulets, teles- 
mans, and perhaps Magic ; and equally inculcated the immortality 
of the soul, and a future state of rewards and punishments, which 
were alike pantomimically exhibited during the initiations.” 8 



1 Oliver’s u Signs and Symbols,” pp, 4, 5. 



2 Ibid., p. 55. 



3 Ibid., p. 5. 
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“ The old Asiatic style, so highly figurative, seems, by what we 
find of its remains in the prophetic language of the sacred writers, 
to have been evidently fashioned to the mode of the ancient hiero- 
glyphics ; for, as in hieroglyphic writing, the sun, moon, and stars 
were used to represent States and empires, kings, queens, and 
nobility, their eclipse and extinction, temporary disasters, or entire 
overthrow, fire and flood, desolation by war and famine, plants or 
animals, the qualities of particular persons, etc. ; so, in like manner, 
the holy prophets call kings and empires by the names of the 
Heavenly luminaries; their misfortunes and overthrow are repre- 
sented by eclipses and extinction ; stars falling from the firmament 
are employed to denote the destruction of the nobility; thunder 
and tempestuous winds, hostile invasions ; lions, bears, leopards, 
goats, or high trees, leaders of armies, conquerors, and founders of 
empires ; royal dignity is described by purple or a crown ; iniquity 
by spotted garments ; error and misery by an intoxicating draught ; 
a warrior by a sword or bow ; a powerful man by a gigantic stature ; 
and a judge by balance, weights, and measures. In a word the 
prophetic style seems to be a speaking hieroglyphic .” 1 

Pythagoras expressed his mystical system by symbols which 
were explained to the initiated and were not comprehended by the 
rest of the world. His secrets were forbidden to be committed to 
writing and were communicated orally as ineffable mysteries. The 
Pythagoreans conversed with each other mostly by the sign lan- 
guage ; instruction by symbols was found useful in impressing on the 
mind the most comprehensive truths, and it is said was adopted 
from Masonry into all the mystic associations : “ The most ancient 

and such as were contemporary with, and disciples of Pythagoras, 
did not compose their writings intelligibly, in a common vulgar 
style, familiar to every one, as if they endeavored to dictate things 
readily perceptible by the hearer, but consonant to the silence 
decreed by Pythagoras, concerning divine mysteries, which it is 
not lawful to speak of before those who were not initiated; and 
therefore clouded both their mutual discourses and writings by sym- 
bols ; which, if not expounded by those that proposed them, by a 
regular interpretation appear to the hearers like old wives’ prov- 
erbs, trivial and foolish ; but, being rightly explained, and instead 
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of dark rendered lucid and conspicuous to the vulgar, they dis- 
covered an admirable sense, no less than the divine oracles of Pyth- 
ian Apollo ; and give a divine inspiration to the Philologists that 
understand them .” 1 

The Druids used hieroglyphics which, with much reluctance, were 
communicated even to their initiates themselves. These symbols 
were imitated from natural objects. Of a man of enlarged mind it 
was said, “ he is an oak an irresolute and wavering person was an 
“ Aspen-leaf; ” one who was deceitful was a “ Reed." * The Druids 
used geometrical figures as lines, angles, squares, and perpendiculars 
as symbols. They did not use enclosed temples, as being thought 
by them inconsistent with the dignity and majesty of the gods ; 
they did not employ carved images to represent deities, but em- 
ployed the rude undressed stones, such as they found in the hills or 
on sides of mountains, which were erected in their circles for wor- 
ship, which were marked out by rude stone pillars surrounding an 
altar placed in the centre. They also constructed of similar stones 
long passages between two rows of such stones. Some of these 
passages were miles in extent. 

In Egypt, in all probability, originated those passages, where we 
find the remains of them as sphinxes, obelisks, and catacombs, all 
of which no doubt were erected for the observance of their mystic 
rites. Clement of Alexandria says : “ Sphynxes were erected in 
front of temples and places of initiation, to denote that all sacred 
truth is enfolded in enigmatical fables and allegories .” 8 

In the Egyptian mysteries the candidate was instructed in this 
as an ineffable secret, that the mysteries were received from Adam, 
Seth, Enoch ; and in the last degree the postulant, after the com- 
pletion of his initiation, was called, from the name of the Deity, 
AL-OM-JAH ; pronounced Allhawmiyah. In India, the com- 
pleted initiate was instructed in the great word, A. U. M., pronounced 
OME (o long) ; we thus see that the same word was used in Egypt 
as the second word. It has been supposed by some that these were 
initials of three certain names of Deity, viz. : Agni, Fire ; Ushas, 

Dawn ; and Mitra, Mid-day Sun, all of them referring to “ Light ” 
in its different degrees of intensity. In the higher degrees in Free- 
masonry these letters appear, having a deep significance, which we 



1 Stanley's “ Life of Pythagoras," B. IV., ch. i. 

2 Davis, “ Celt. Res. " p. 247. * Clement of Alexandria, Lib. V., ch. iv. 
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are not at liberty here to say more of. We may here quote from 
Dr. Oliver: “It is an extraordinary fact that there is scarcely a 
single ceremony in Freemasonry but vve find its corresponding rite 
in one or other of the idolatrous mysteries; and the coincidence 
can only be accounted for by supposing that these mysteries were 
derived from Masonry. Yet, however they might assimilate in 
ceremonial observances, an essential difference existed in the fun- 
damental principles of the respective institutions. The primitive 
veneration for Light accompanied the career of Masonry from the 
creation to the present day, and will attend its course until time 
expires in eternity ; but in the mysteries of idolatry this veneration 
soon yielded its empire over men’s minds, and fell before the claims 
of darkness ; for a false worship would naturally be productive of 
impure feelings and vicious propensities.” It is true, indeed, that the 
first Egyptians worshipped ON (A. U. N. in Hebrew, but pro- 
nounced Own) as the chief deity, who was supposed to be the eternal 
Light ; and hence he was referred to the Sun as its great source and 
emanation. Thus it was said that God dwelt in the Light, his 
Virtue in the Sun, and his Wisdom in the Moon. But this wor- 
ship was soon debased by superstitious practices. The idolaters 
degenerated into an adoration of Serpents and Scorpions, and other 
representatives of the evil spirit ; and, amidst the same profession 
of a profound reverence for Light, became most unaccountably 
enamoured of Darkness; and a Temple near Memphis was dedi- 
cated to Hecate Scotia ,* which was styled the Lord of the Creation, 
and in some respects deemed oracular. The superstition of Egypt 
which gave divine honors to Darkness spread throughout the world 
of idolatry, upon the principle that Darkness of Night, which 
existed in Chaos before the Creation of Light, was of superior 
antiquity. They therefore gave precedence to Night ; and hence 
to signify the revolving of the earth they said a night and a day. 
Even the Jews began their time with the evening or commence- 
ment of darkness, as in Genesis i. 2, 3. Moses said God created 
Light out of Darkness. (1 Kings viii. 12, 2; Chron. vi. 1; 
Psalms xviii. 9.) Darkness was considered the incomprehensible 
Veil of Deity. 

In the Orphic Fragments Night is celebrated as the parent of 
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gods and men and the origin of all things. In all the rites of initi- 
ation Darkness was saluted with three distinct acclamations ; hence 
we may see that before the Aspirant could participate in the “higher 
mysteries ” he was placed in a coffin, bed or past os, or was subjected 
to confinement for a period of time, in seclusion and darkness for 
reflection, which custom is still employed in some secret societies. 
This was a representation of the symbolic death of the mysteries ; 
when he was released from that ceremony, it was to indicate his 
deliverance, and represented the act of regeneration or being bom 
again, or being raised from the dead. 

We learn from Clement of Alexandria that in the formulaiy of 
one who had been initiated he was taught to say, “ I have descended 
into the bed-chamber.” Dr. Oliver says: “ The ceremony here al- 
luded to was, doubtless, the same as the descent into Hades ; and I 
am inclined to think that when the Aspirant entered into the Mystic 
Cell, he was directed to lay himself down upon the bed, which 
shadowed out the tomb or coffin of the Great Father . This process 
was equivalent to his entering into the infernal ship; and while 
stretched upon the holy couch, in imitation of his figurative deceased 
prototype, he was said to be wrapped in the deep sleep of death. 
His resurrection from the bed was his restoration to life , or his 
regeneration into a new world ; and it was virtually the same as his 
return from Hades, or his emergence from the gloomy cavern, or 
his liberation from the womb of the ship-goddess .” 1 

The time required for this ceremony or imitation of death was 
generally for the space of three days and nights ; but was varied in 
different localities. Nine days in Great Britain were required for 
the solitary confinement. In Greece three times nine days. In 
Persia it extended to fifty days and nights of darkness, want of rest 
and fasting. The remains in Great Britain of the places where the 
ceremonies were observed by the Ancient Druids are very numerous 
and well known at the present day, and have been referred to in a 
former part of this sketch. Among these are the remains of the 
celebrated Kit’s Cotti House, near Maidstone. “This was a dark 
chamber of probation, for Kit is no other than Ked, or Ceridwen, 
the British Ceres ; and Cotti or Cetti meant an Ark or Chest ; and 
hence the compound word referred to the Ark of the diluvian god 
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Noah, whose mysterious Rites were celebrated in Britain; and 
Ceridwen was either the consort of Noah, or the Ark itself' sym- 
bolically the great Mother of Mankind. The peculiar names which 
these monuments still retain throughout the kingdom, are a deci- 
sive proof that they were appropriated, almost exclusively, to this 
purpose .” 1 

Near a village in Somersetshire called Stanton Drew, or Druid 
Stones, there are the evidences of a rude structure which originally 
consisted of three circles of stones and an Adytune or a Pastos. 
There were various other similar structures in different parts of 
Britain, evidences of the prevalence of Chese ceremonies, religious 
in their character. 

The initiation into the mysteries was a most important part of 
the religious worship ; and all those who held any important place 
as priest or legislator, must pass through all their religious cere- 
monies, as indispensable preliminaries to their advancement, by the 
solitary confinement in the darkened Pastos. “The religionists of 
those days considered initiation as necessaiy as the Christians do 
baptism .” 2 

We have referred, in a former page, to the several steps in the 
progress of initiation in the mysteries of the several degrees in 
Freemasonry, and that all of these were symbols by which the vari- 
ous principles sought to be inculcated were thus illustrated. Each 
individual item was emphasized as the candidate progressed ; when 
he was prepared in the ante-room, viz., his raiment, which should 
always be pure white, to represent that he was a candidate, from the 
Latin candidus, which means white. The peculiar arrangement of 
this raiment, in each degree, is explained in the lecture appertaining 
to each, as also the Zennaar 3 which accompanies the raiment of each 
degree, which is in Freemasonry denominated a Cable-tow. The 
different degrees require a different disposal of this cable-tow ; in 
each there is a distinct symbolism, known only to the initiated. 
The candidate thus prepared is in darkness as to what he is to en- 
counter, ignorant of what will be revealed to him in his progress in 



1 Oliver, “ Signs and Symbols,” p. 80. 

* Warburton, " Divine Legation,” B. II., s. iv. 

* The Zennaar in Hindostan was a cord composed of nine threads twisted into a knot 
at the end, and hanging from the left shoulder to the right hip. The Masonic scarf takes 
the place of the Zennaar. 
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the various steps of his initiation ; he is to be regenerated, born again 
into a new world of mysteries ; as he was originally born into the 
world of physical light, so now he is to be bom again into the moral 
and intellectual Light of Freemasonry. The following preliminary 
steps are purely ritualistic, and each Mason who has passed through 
them can for himself apply the symbols to their appropriate signifi- 
cations. It would be well for us just here to call to mind what has 
been said by others on this method of instruction in the Church. 
In the Explanation of the Symbolism of the Mass, Bishop England 
said that in every ceremony we must look for three meanings. “ The 
first, the literal, natural, and it may be said, the original meaning ; 
the second, the figurative or emblematic signification ; and thirdly, 
the pious or religious meaning ; frequently the last two will be 
found the same ; sometimes all three will be found combined.” 
Bro. A. G. Mackey, in quoting the above extract from the “ Church- 
man,” makes the following just comment : “ The Roman Catholic 
Church is, perhaps, the only contemporaneous institution which con- 
tinues to cultivate, in any degree, the beautiful system of symbolism. 
But that which, in the Catholic Church, is, in a great measure, in- 
cidental, and the fruit of development, is, in Freemasonry, the very 
life-blood and soul of the institution, bom with it at its birth, or 
rather, the germ from which the tree has sprung, and still giving it 
support, nourishment, and even existence. Withdraw from Free- 
masonry its symbolism, and you take from the body its soul, leaving 
behind nothing but a lifeless mass of effete matter, fitted only for a 
rapid decay.” 1 

The candidate, after his admission to the lodge-room, follows 
the ancient custom of all the mysteries in a perambulation, which 
is a symbol of the Sun in his annual course through the twelve signs 
of the Zodiac, as also his diurnal course from east to west by way 
of the south. The candidates in the mysteries were said to “ imitate 
the Sun and follow his beneficent example.” This symbolism re- 
ferred to the custom of Pythagoras, who required his candidates to 
pass three years in silence and in darkness. The various obstruc- 
tions met with in this “ circumambulation ” were in imitation of 
those encountered in the Ancient Mysteries, but of quite a differ- 
ent character, as in the Ancient Mysteries these obstructions were 
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to severely test the courage and persistence of the candidate, and 
often resulted in the death of the individual ; and in some of their 
underground passages which have been explored in modern times, 
evidences have been discovered that many persons thus lost their 
lives. 

After the most solemn and impressive ceremonies, whereby the 
postulant becomes a Mason, he is brought to Light in Masonry by 
a symbolism, faint indeed, but highly significant of a great event in 
the history of creation. All that follows is instruction in the science 
and morals of Masonry. Each degree in Masonry is divided into 
“ Sections ” — the first section is always the Rite of Initiation. The 
other sections are for the instruction of the Neophyte, the second 
section being a rehearsal of the various steps in the first section, 
and exoteric reasons for these. The following sections contain the 
morals and dogmas in the several different degrees appertaining to 
each. In the Fellow-Craft’s degree the second section is a pure 
allegorical representation ; no intelligent Mason can for a moment 
accept it other than an Allegory. As such there is nothing more 
impressive than the important lessons in each part of the repre- 
sentations. The American Rite differs from all others in the ar- 
rangement and number of the steps, and in some particulars there 
are other differences along the whole line. That this legend of the 
second degree is an allegory we have simply to consult the only 
history of King Solomon’s Temple as found in the “ Great Light ” 
and we will find that there was no possibility of adapting our 
Masonic ritual to that structure. In the sixth chapter of the First 
Book of Kings we read : “ The door for the Middle Chamber was 

in the right side of the house; and they went up with winding 
stairs into the Middle Chamber and out of the Middle Chamber 
into the third.” Dr. Mackey, in commenting on this passage, says : 1 
“Out of this slender Material has been constructed an Allegory, 
which if properly considered, in its symbolical relations, will be 
found to be of surpassing beauty. But it is only as a symbol that 
we can regard this whole tradition ; for the historical facts alike for- 
bid us for a moment to suppose that the legend as it is rehearsed 
in the second degree of Masonry is anything more than a magnifi- 
cent philosophical myth.” 



1 “ Symbolism of Freemasonry,” p. 215. 
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In addition to what Dr. Mackey has said, we would say that 
the middle and third chamber mentioned in the text referred to 
were the chambers on the north and south sides of the Tem- 
ple mentioned in the same chapter of First Kings and fifth and 
sixth verses : Fifth, “ And against the wall of the house, he built 
chambers round about, the walls of the house about, of the temple 
and the oracle ; 1 and made chambers round about” Sixth, “The 
nethermost chamber five cubits broad, and the middle six cubits 
broad, and the third seven cubits broad : for without of the house 
he made narrowed rests round about that the beams should not be 
fastened in the walls of the house." 

Then followed in the eighth verse, same chapter, as to where 
the door was to these three tiers of chambers, in the “right side of 
the house,” viz., at the east end, inside of the porch or vestibule. 
We take occasion at this place to say that in all of our rituals our 
lodge-rooms are diametrically opposite in their “ Orientation ” to 
that of the Temple, which it is supposed we copy, viz. : the east of a 
Masonic lodge-room is at the end opposite to the “ entrance.” 
Now the entrance to the Temple was at the east end, and the 
“ Oracle," or Holy of Holies, was at the west end, where we now 
place the presiding officer, and all Masonic bodies claim it to be 
the “ East ” or “ Orient" 

The situation of Solomon’s Temple, on Mount Moriah, on the 
eastern side of the City of Jerusalem, now occupied by several 
mosques of the Mohammedan worship, the central building being 
the mosque of Omar ; the topography of that part of the city 
militates against every legend and myth in our Masonic rituals in 
all the various rites, and thus is destroyed any attempt at realism in 
our degrees, which many very excellent Brethren still adhere to in 
their firm belief in the “ Masonry of the Temple.” We again refer 
to Dr. Mackey for his comments on this point: “Let us inquire 
into the true design of this legend and learn the lesson of symbolism 
which it is intended to teach. In the investigation of the true 
meaning of every Masonic symbol and allegory, we must be governed 
by the single principle that the whole design of Freemasonry as a 
speculative science, is the investigation of divine truth. To this 
great object everything is subsidiary. The Mason is from the mo- 
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ment of his initiation as an Entered Apprentice, to the time at 
which he receives the full fruition of Masonic light, an investigator 

a laborer in the quarry and the temple — whose reward is the 
Truth. All the ceremonies and traditions of the order tend to this 
ultimate design. Is there light to be asked for ? It is the intellect- 
ual light of wisdom and truth. Is there a word to be sought ? 
That word is the symbol of Truth. Is there a loss of something 
that has been promised ? That loss is typical of the failure of Man, 
in the infirmity of his nature, to discover divine truth. Is there a 
substitute to be appointed for that loss ? It is an allegoiy, which 
teaches us that in this world, man can only approximate to the full 
conception of truth .” 1 

The proper lesson in the Allegory of the Fellow-Craft’s degree 
is to teach the Seeker after Truth that the intellectual faculties 
must be cultivated and educated by a regular course of instruction 
in the liberal arts and sciences. In the Entered Apprentice degree 
the candidate has been instructed in the moral and fundamental 
principles so essentially necessary for the proper and due perform- 
ance of his several duties in life, to God, his neighbor, and himself. 

All Speculative Masonry must be philosophical. No man can 
become truly a Speculative Mason without a knowledge of the liberal 
arts and sciences. It is in the second degree that the postulant 
learns of Operative and Speculative Masonry, and these two divis- 
ions are simply described in the lecture. The candidate must apply 
himself diligently to those seven arts and sciences enumerated and 
symbolized by the seven steps in order to appreciate Speculative 
Freemasonry. Does anyone imagine that the eighty thousand 
craftsmen at the building of the Temple were instructed in those 
seven liberal arts and sciences? That there was among them all, 
or in that day anyone, who understood the mechanics of the heavens 
or who did believe that the Sun was the center of the solar system, 
and that the Earth was in annual revolution around the sun, and 
diurnal rotation on its own axis? And yet these two principles 
are the foundation of astronomy. 

In our rituals of the United States, the winding Stairs are di- 
vided into three sets of odd numbers. The ancient temples were all 
approached by steps, odd in number ; and Vitruvius, the most an- 
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cient writer on architecture, assigns the reason to be that, commenc- 
ing with the right foot at the bottom, the worshipper would find the 
same foot foremost when he entered the temple, which was consid- 
ered a fortunate omen. Dr. Mackey thinks, however, that Masonry 
derives the use of odd numbers from Pythagoras, in whose system 
of philosophy it plays an important part, and in which odd numbers 
were considered as more perfect than even ones. Tracing boards of 
the 1 8th century show only five steps, delineated, and in some there 
are seven. The lectures used in England in the commencement of 
the present century, according to Preston, make as many as thirty- 
eight, in sums of one, three, five, seven, nine, and eleven. 

After the union of the two Grand Lodges in 1813, Dr. Hem- 
ming, the Senior Grand Warden, in his new lectures corrected the 
error in having an even number (38), by striking out the eleven. 
In the United States these numbers were changed to three, five, and 
seven, making fifteen. Like all intellectual acquirements there must 
be a gradual increase in knowledge. The postulant at his approach 
to the ascending scale of knowledge is primarily instructed in the 
lessons of the three steps ; having acquired these, he advances to the 
next ascent of five, wherein he is instructed in the human senses, so 
essentially necessary for the apprehension of all physical knowledge 
of the objective world. Now, inasmuch as the comfort and happi- 
ness of mankind is greatly added to in the best methods of con- 
struction of our dwellings, as also all public structures, the science of 
building is taught by showing the fundamental principles of archi- 
tecture as illustrated in the five Orders derived from the three origi- 
nal Orders of the Greeks. In the next steps the candidate rises to 
the highest position of intellectual cultivation in the liberal arts and 
sciences. Having attained to this elevation, he is entitled to his re- 
ward, which is denominated “wages.” Here is introduced another 
allegory, which is derived from a scriptural passage, and is designed 
to prove the value of a secret pass-word, in all of our Masonic de- 
grees, which is to distinguish a friend from a foe, and by which is 
proved the right of a member to admission to the lodge, and should 
always be given before opening the lodge, and by every member or 
visitor before admission. This is often entirely neglected in some 
jurisdictions. 
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King Solomon's Temple as a Masonic Symbol. 

Prior to i860 — many writers on Masonry held to the opinion 
that Speculative Masonry dates its origin from the building of King 
Solomon’s temple by Jewish and Tyrian artisans, and, no doubt, 
general assent was given to the proposition ; but subsequent author- 
ities in Masonic history do not now concur therein. 

Speculative philosophy existed prior to the construction of 
the Temple, but we may conjecture that in the formation of the 
rituals of the three degrees of Symbolic Masonry, the authors took 
the Temple and its construction as symbols, whereby the instructions 
in the moral principles, which formed the foundation of Speculative 
Masonry, were conveyed to the initiates. The very spirit of all of 
our lectures proves conclusively that when they were formulated 
they were designed to teach pure trinitarian Christianity, and while 
the Jewish scriptures did forecast the intermediary of a Christos , as 
all the ancient heathen mysteries did also, yet Jesus Christ as shown 
and demonstrated in the writings of the New Testament, was not 
understood by the Jewish writers of the Old Testament, nor by but 
very few of that faith since. The first three degrees taken in con- 
nection with the Holy Royal Arch, as they have always been with 
our Brethren of England, certainly show pure Christianity, as taught 
throughout the writings of the New Testament scriptures. It is 
possible that the investigations which for many years have engaged 
the earnest and serious attention of students of the Ouatuor Coronati 
Lodge of London, may result in determining the period when our 
Masonic lectures were definitely formulated. We know historically 
that, commencing with the formation of the Grand Lodge of 
England in 1717, the separation of Masonic “ Work ” into distinct 
degrees did not occur earlier than 1719. 1 From that date, those 
who aided in the progressive movement were, first, Dr. Anderson 
and Dr. Desaguliers ; by whom, principally, the “ work ” was divided 
into the three degrees of Apprentice, Fellow of the Craft, and Mas- 
ter ; second, Entick, by whom, perhaps, the lectures of the degrees 
were first clearly divided ; the third one who made important 
and valuable improvements in the lectures was Hutchinson ; and 
about the same period Dunckerly made many additions and subse- 
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quently united with Hutchinson, in the improvement of the work 
and lectures of the three degrees. The fourth attempt to improve 
the lectures was by William Preston. He entered the door of Ma- 
sonry in a Lodge of the Ancients, but subsequently became a mem- 
ber of a Lodge of the Moderns. Preston’s lectures recommended 
themselves at once to the more literary class of Masons, and toward 
the close of the 18th century were the prevailing lectures, and were 
introduced into all the English working lodges in the Colonies ex- 
cept in Pennsylvania, where we have understood the work and 
lectures of the ancients continued to prevail and are more or less the 
work and lectures of the present day. 

When the two rival Grand Lodges of England united in 1813 
and became the “United Grand Lodge,” Dr. Hemming, the 
Senior Grand Warden of the new Grand Lodge, was intrusted with 
the work of preparing a new set of lectures and arranging the floor 
work of the three degrees and reconciling any discrepancies. This 
was the last change in the English work and lectures in England. 
About the close of the 18th century in the last decade Thomas Smith 
Webb, who became very conspicuous as a Masonic scholar in the 
northern part of the United States, made many changes in the 
work and lectures of all the several degrees in Masonry as far as 
they had been introduced into the country. Jeremy L. Cross, of 
Vermont, became his scholar, and about 1816 he too “took a hand ” 
at the lectures and made changes in Webb’s work ; so that now, in 
all the States of the Union except, as before said, in Pennsylvania, 
the Webb-Preston work and lectures prevail. 

The first section in all the degrees in Masonry is the initiatory 
rite. So soon as the candidate in any degree has been obligated 
he is essentially a Mason of that degree, and as such is entitled to 
all the secrets and mysteries appertaining to that degree ; hence 
every following section in any degree comprises instructions and 
explanations of the several steps in the initiatory section of the 
degree. 

In the third degree, the second section is a dramatical represen- 
tation of the “ Legend.” To ordinary minds, unaccustomed to al- 
legorical representations, it is received as a true representation of a 
real occurrence. Scholars who have critically examined and com- 
pared all the circumstances of the allegorical representation, are 
well satisfied that such an occurrence could not have happened in 
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the locality represented. The situation of the Temple and the sur- 
rounding topographical features all forbid any such circumstances as 
are related in the Legend. Hence we must assume that our authors 
of the legend intended it to be the culminating Symbol of Ancient 
Craft Masonry. In that legend is carried out to its ultimate extent 
the grand idea which prevailed and dominated every one of the An- 
cient Mysteries of the Oriental religious rites, and when we carefully 
“ read between the lines ” we learn how very near to the funda- 
mental principles of “ Christianity ” all of those religious rites ap- 
proached, even in their ignorance of what Dr. Oliver and Dr. 
Mackey have denominated “true Masonry.” True Masonry, as 
originally designed, was intended to be strictly “ Trinitarian Chris- 
tianity,” and every step taken in Masonry prior to the organization 
of the Grand Lodge of England, in 1717, was Christian, and no one 
could be a Mason who was not such, and was true to “ Mother 
Church,” as all the Ancient Manuscripts prove, and in some Grand 
Lodges in Europe this test is still required and a Jew or an infidel 
is excluded. Perhaps the change made in this direction, after 1717, 
admitting only those who professed a belief in God as being the 
only test of eligibility, has done good, by spreading abroad all the 
valuable principles involved in our several lectures, founded, as they 
all are, upon Faith in God, and having no other dogma. To this end 
was the legend of the third degree invented, and the secret mysteries 
of the whole of Masonry are concealed in the substitute when prop- 
erly interpreted, as that should be, and not as now generally ex- 
plained, which has no meaning whatever. When properly explained, 
it agrees precisely with that for which it was substituted. 1 

Notwithstanding the conclusion reached by Dr. Mackey in the 
Chapter XXXI. referred to, we do not fully agree with him, but 
believe that the origin of the Mysteries involved in the third de- 
gree were invented some time subsequent to the organization in 
1717; and that, perhaps, Chevalier Ramsay may have been the au- 
thor, or, with the priests in the College at Clermont, have concocted 
those secrets, and invented the Royal Arch degree, which he 
brought with him into England, and endeavored to introduce into 
the work of the Grand Lodge of England. We know that the de- 
gree was finally introduced into the work of the “ Ancients ” of 



1 See in this work ch. xxxi., p. 290 et sequiter . 
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Dermott, and subsequently, by Dunckerly, into the old Grand Lodge 
of England, of which he was a very conspicuous and distinguished 
member. Through him the third degree was so altered that to ob- 
tain the original essential secrets of that degree it became requisite 
to take the Royal Arch degree. Now, in the Ancient and Accepted 
Rite the degree of 44 Mason of the Royal Arch,” which is essentially 
the same as the Ramsay degree, is so nearly like the English Royal 
Arch degree that we may say they are both from the same original 
source. Everyone who is familiar with these several degrees must 
confess there is a family likeness, and they all concur, in their essen- 
tial features, in demonstrating that the religious elements are the 
same. 1 

In reference to the occult science in India, we take the follow- 
ing extract from Louis Jacolliot, as translated by Willard L. Felt : 

44 Remember my Son, that there is only one God, the Sovereign 
Master and Principal of all things, and that the Brahmins should 
worship him in secret ; but learn also that this is a mystery, which 
should never be revealed to the vulgar herd : — otherwise great 
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extract, represents the Triune God of all the Ancient Mysteries of 
the Oriental religions. 

Under the head of Freemasonry, Chapter II., page 484, Dr. 
Mackay says : 

44 Krause gives ample proof that the Colleges of Artificers made 
use of symbols derived from the implements and usages of their 
craft. We need not be surprised at this, for the symbolic idea was, 
as we know, largely cultivated by the ancients. Their mythology, 
which was their religion, was made up out of a great system of 
symbolism. Sabaism, their first worship, was altogether symbolic, 



1 See in this work ch. xxii., pp. 135 to 139 ; also ch. xxvi., p. 178. 
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and out of their primitive adoration of the simple forces of nature, 
by degrees and with the advancement of civilization, was developed 
a multiplicity of deities, every one of which could be traced for his 
origin to the impersonation of a symbol. It would, indeed, be 
strange if, with such an education, the various craftsmen had failed 
to have imbued their trades with that same symbolic spirit which 
was infused into all their religious rites and their public and private 
acts.” 

In plates 1 and 2 (pages 1718 and 1720) we have shown a very 
few of the symbols used by the Ancients in their mythologies, and 
which are copied from Calmet, and herewith is a short description 
of each. 

Figure 1, plate 1, is an Indian representation of Vishnu, the 
second person of the Trimurti — the semblance of the God, is seated 
on a lotus-plant having four arms, and in each hand a peculiar em- 
blem is displayed. The stem is supported by Vishnu, represented 
as an immense turtle. A huge serpent encircles the pillar; the 
gods hold the tail part and the daityas or demons hold the opposite 
end. By pulling the serpent alternately the sea was converted into 
milk, and then into butter, and from this was obtained the Amrita 
or water of life which was drank by the Immortals. 

Figure 2 represents Brahma seated on a lotus flower after the 
deluge. Calmet supposes it to represent Noah and his three sons. 
The connection between numbers one and two may be seen in the 
conch shells shown in the hands, and the chains of pearls around the 
necks. 

Figure 4 represents the Sun-God and Deus Lunus. 

Figures 3, 5, and 6 are different forms of Nergal. The word 
Ner-Gal divides into two parts : Ner signifies light, or luminary, 
etc., and gal signifies to roll, revolve, a revolution, a circuit, the 
two together implies the revolving or returning light. If this be 
truly descriptive of Nergal, there is nothing improbable in consider- 
ing the cock as allusive to it, since the vigilance of the cock is 
well known, and that he gives due notice of the very earliest reap- 
pearance of light morning after morning. There are different 
senses in which light may be taken, besides its reference to natural 
light. 

“ 1st. Deliverance from any singular danger, or distress. Esth. 
viii. 16. 
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“ 2dl y- Posterity ; a son, or successor, i Kings xi. 36 ; 2 Chron. 
xxi. 7. 

“ 3 d] y- Resurrection, or something veiy like it. Job xxxiii. 
28, 30; Psalm xcvii. 11.” 

In the figures 3, 5, and 6 there is no allusion to the first of 
these principles, but they have a strong reference to the second, 
Posterity, and the idea of fecundity is expressed in the adaptation 
of the figure of a cock, which signifies the returning of light. 
In figure 5, which is taken from a gem in the Gallery at Flor- 
ence, Italy, two cocks are yoked to the car of Cupid, and driven' 
by one Cupid and led by another ; and not merely as if harnessed 
to a common car, but as if they had been in a race and had 
come off victorious ; as the driving Cupid carries a palm-branch 

which is the reward of victory, obtained by these his emblemat- 
ical coursers. 

In figure 3 we have a car with a cock standing in the attitude of 
crowing and flapping his wings ; which is the custom of this bird on 
certain occasions. The star shown is the Star of Venus, and dis- 
tinguishes this equipage as the consecrated vehicle of that supreme 
goddess of love and beauty. At a short distance in the background 
sits Hymen, the god of marriage and conjugality ; his torch brightly 
azing ; at his feet is a cock crowing, etc., in a manner and attitude 
very like the other ; and with precisely the same allusions. The in- 
dication of this allegory is the influence of Venus and Hymen, the 

genial powers of vitality, on the renovation of life, in human'pos- 
terity. r 

As the extinction of lamps, or torches, indicated utter desola- 
tion, deprivation of children and misery, so on the contraiy we are 
led to imply the joy of connubial engagements. 

The figure 6 represents a cock holding in his bill two ears of 
corn ; he is attended by Mercury, having a Caduceus in one hand 
and a bag of money in the other. This gem has puzzled the 
learned. Montfaucon 1 says: “To see Mercury with a cock is 
common enough ; but to see him walking before a cock larger than 
himself, is what I have never noticed, except in this representation. 

It may denote that the greatest of the qualities of Mercury is vigi- 
lance. The cock holding the corn in his bill, may, perhaps, mean 



1 Vol. I, pp. 123, 128. 
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that vigilance only can produce plenty of the productions neces- 
sary to the support of life.” Ancient Mythology adopted various 
representations of the human form. 

Figure 7 is an Abraxas, taken from Montfaucon. It rep- 
resents a man with two faces having on his head the bushel or 
sacred Calathus ; two wings are on his shoulders and two wings 
on his hips, and a scorpion’s tail and a staff in each hand. 

Figure 8 evidently represents Neptune. 

Figure 9 represents Ashtaroth or Astarte, which is the same as 
Venus. She holds a long cross in her hand and has the sacred 
Calathus on her head. This is a Medal of Zidon, which was a city 
of great antiquity ; St. Ambrose, in writing to Symmachus, im- 
plies that Venus is the Metrane of Persia, and though worshipped 
under different names yet is constantly the same power. In this 
connection we must enlarge somewhat upon the names of Ashtaroth, 
Astarte, and Venus, as in the description of several of the follow- 
ing figures the subject will be better understood. 

Venus represented with a dove is referred to Askelon, and yet 
we know that Egypt had her Venus and dove, as shown in a medal 
when she stands with a staff in one hand and a dove supported by 
the other hand extended. This medal was struck in Tentyra, a city 
of Egypt. This shows that the worship of the dove was very prev- 
alent in these countries. The etymology of Askelon is derived 
from weight, or balance, shekel. Another origin is suggested ; Ash 
in Hebrew denotes fire ; Kel denotes activity, briskness, and heat, 
even to wasting ; lun denotes to reside, to stay, to remain. These 
ideas combined, mean, “ the residence, or station, of fire, in activity 
or heating.” To explain this the following Hindoo story is found 
in Asiatic Researches, vol. iv., p. 168, which agrees with this etymol- 
ogy. “ The Puranas relate that Sami Rami, in the shape of a dove, 
came and abode at Asc’halanorthan, which is obviously Askelon ; 
here Samiramis was born, according to Diodorus Siculus, and here 
she was nursed by doves. She was, says he, the daughter of Derke- 
tos. Here, say the Indian Puranas, she made her first appearance. 
Now, by doves , we are to understand priestesses ; by her birth, the 
institution or establishment of her worship, as daughter, i.e., im- 
mediate successor or offspring of Derketas. Sami is the Hindoo 
word for fire, and Rama signifies the fir-tree ; ’Sthan is station, 
residence, dwelling. By uniting these ideas, we find they also 
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signify ‘the residences,’ ’ Sthan , of fire, Sami , in perfect conformity 
to the Hebrew name, as above explained.” 1 

Figure io represents Dagon, properly Dag-Aun. We must 
anticipate the description of this figure by reference to another 
figure, not shown, viz. : There is a gem in the Florentine Gallery 

which is probably of Grecian workmanship ; it shows the progress 
of those variations by which in process of time Art relinquished the 
truly ancient representation of Dagon. This figure exhibits a union 
of the human and fishy parts ; but this union is contraiy to the 
original idea of the emblem, which was that of a person coming out 
of a fish, not making a part of the fish, but issuing from it. (As 
will be seen in figure io.) Shall I be thought fanciful in referring 
the figures of this plate to traditional memorials of Noah, his wife, 
and three sons ? All of them having human upper parts, but 
piscine lower parts ; i.e., all of them originally considered as having 
issued from a fish ; though by lapse of time the import of that 
allegorical representation was forgot. N.B. The original Merman 
and Mermaid of our heraldry supporters. 8 In figure io, instead of 
the male and female, and three children, all having piscine lower 
parts, there is one person allied to a fish ; but this one person has 
four arms, or governing powers. Now I take the fact to be this : 
when the male personage was used as a type of the event com- 
memorated in this emblem, then the original allusion was to Noah 
and his three sons ; but when a female personage was used, as an 
emblem of the very same event, then the allusion was to the wife 
of Noah. On the same principle genealogies were reckoned, and 
are still in the East, only by the male sex ; we have no genealogy 
by women in Scripture ; but this rule was departed from, speciali 
gratia, when the universal mother of the second race of mankind 
was to be commemorated. Vide figure 2 for the picture of a man 
with four heads and four arms, that is, four governing powers, Men- 
tal and Corporal ; or in this Indian emblem, the four states and con- 
ditions of life, or the four castes and distinctions among the inhabi- 
tants, which castes are, on the Indian system, equally attributable 
to Noah as the father, or to his wife as the mother of succeeding 
generations. The four bearded heads may be those of the four 
fathers of mankind united into one ; signifying legislative govern- 



l Calmet, Fragment 269, p. 373. 



3 Ibid., p. 133. 
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ment, morals, etc. The four arms to the female figure, No. io, 
may signify executive government. Still they represent govern- 
ment in some manner or other; and wherefore four ? unless four 
persons had originally their respective departments in conducting 
the general welfare of the community, their descendants. 

Figure io, plate 2, is from Maurice’s History of India} It rep- 
resents a female, crowned, having four arms, each holding its proper 
symbol, coming out of a great fish ; as if this great fish was casting 
forth this personage, after the tempestuous ocean was calmed, the 
evil demon destroyed, and the verdant meadows were again clothed 
with cheerful herbage, as appears in the background of the original. 

This emblem is called in Indian one of the appearances of 
Avartas of Vishnu. 

There is an ancient fable that Oannes, who was said to be half a 
man and half a fish, came to Babylon and taught several Arts ; and 
afterward returned to the sea . . . there were several of these 

Oannes ... the name of one was Odacon, i.e., 6 Dagon [the 
Dagon\. Berosus, speaking of Oannes, says he had the body and 
head of a fish ; and above the head of the fish he had a human head ; 
and below the tail of the fish he had human feet. This is the true 
figure of Dagon, who was the God of the Philistines, i.e ., the most 
of the inhabitants of Palestine, long prior to the time when Joshua 
led the children of Israel across the river Jordan and took posses- 
sion of the whole country and divided it among the twelve tribes. 
Etymologists say that Dagon was Saturn ; others say he was Jupiter ; 
others say Venus, whom the Egyptians worshipped under the form 
of a fish ; because in Typhon’s war against the gods, Venus con- 
cealed herself under this shape. 8 Diodorus Siculus says, 3 that at 
Askelon the goddess Derceto, or Atagatis, was worshipped under 
the figure of a woman, with the lower parts of a fish (see figure 
18, plate 2), and Lucian, de Dea Syr : describes that goddess, or 
V enus, as being adored under this form. 

There is an ancient fable, that Oannes, a creature half man, half 
fish, rose out of the Red Sea, and came to Babylon, where he taught 
men several arts, and then returned again to the sea. Apollodorus 
reports that four such Oannes, in several ages, had arisen out of the 
Red Sea, and that the name of one of them was Odacon ; whence the 

1 Plate VII., p. 507, per Calmet, vol. iii., p. 183. 

8 Ovid, “ Met.," lib. v„ fab. 3. * Lib. ii., p. 63. 
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learned Selden derives Dagon. 1 The worship of Dagon continued 
in Palestine until the change in the mythology of early days to the 
Greek nomenclature, after the days of Alexander the Great. The 
temple of Dagon was pulled down by Sampson at Gaza. The Phil- 
istines deposited the ark in the temple of Dagon at Azoth. 

Figure n, plate n, represents Succoth Benoth, and is a com- 
panion to the Deity Nergal ; which the Babylonians selected as their 
favorite object of worship (2 Kings xvii. 30). 

This representation is evidently Venus rising from the sea, at- 
tended by Tritons, who regard her with veneration and triumph 
united ; but this is not the original Venus ; it is the story poetically 
treated, varied by the looser imagination of the Greeks, from the 
ancient emblem ; retaining the idea, but changing the figures, etc., 
as seen they did in Dagon, and as they were accustomed to do in all 
their Deities ; from whence the Egyptians, etc., thought them im- 
pious ; and indeed their images became hereby altogether desecrated. 
To this incident of Venus rising from the Sea ought to be referred 
all that the poets have written on the birth of the goddess of beauty 
from the briny wave, from the froth or foam of the sea, etc., of 
which enough may easily be met with among the classic writers, 
Greek or Latin. 

The Hebrew word Succoth is usually rendered booths , i.e., tem- 
porary residences, as tents, etc. The Rabbins translate it “ tents of 
the young women ” : it is literally “ the tabernacles of the daughters , 
or young women'' that is, “ if benoth be taken as the name of a fe- 
male idol, from Beneh to build up, procreate children, then the 
words will express, The tabernacles sacred to the productive powers 
feminine." 

The dove, when used as an insignia or as a token, referred pri- 
marily to the dove at the deluge ; and the double-faced Jason re- 
ferred primarily to Noah ; who looked backward on one world, 
ended, and forward on another, beginning. In the illustrations con- 
nected with Succoth Benoth the head of Venus on one side of a 
medal with a dove for its reverse, and a head of Janus with a dove 
also for its reverse, must originally have referred to the same event ; 
and this event was what the figure of Derketos, who was the Syrian 
goddess, commemorated ; in other words, Venus rising from the Sea. 



1 Calmet’s Dictionary, Dagon. 
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Derketos issuing from a fish ; 1st, Noah, as the great progenitor of 
mankind, restored to light and life ; 2dly, the prolific powers again 
in exercise, to 3dly, the revival of human posterity, etc., after a tem- 
porary residence in that floating womb of mankind, the ark of pres- 
ervation. 1 

The composition of a woman with the form of a fish is seen in 
a medal of Marseilles representing Atergatis, Derketos, the Syrian 
goddess Venus. Marseilles was settled by a colony of Phoenicians 
from Syria. They, like the Men of Babylon, carried their country 
worship and gods with them to their distant settlement.* 

In figure 12 is a representation of the eighth Avatar of Vishnu, 
in which he represents the Good Black Shepherd treading upon the 
head of the Serpent Calanach. The promise made to Adam and 
Eve when they were turned out of the garden of Eden, was that 
their seed should bruise the head of the Serpent. Now, this figure 
of Vishnu, the second person of the Indian Trimurti, was called 
Krishna — the Anointed one — and some have thought that this 
myth was to illustrate the promise made to Adam and Eve, as above 
stated. 

Figure 13 is a representation of Ashtaroth, the same as Astarte 
or Venus. The horns are not united to form a crescent as in other 
pictures but are more natural ; around the beautiful head are the 
Seven stars by three and four, and two figures of lightning to show 
her authority as regent of night. 8 

Figure 14 represents another form of Abraxas which has more 
emblems than figure 7. This figure has on its head the lotos ; it 
has four wings ; and connected with each wing an arm ; and in 
each of its four hands different destructive emblems. It has on its 
feet what might be taken for a third pair of wings ; but these are 
very imperfect, if they be wings. 

Figure 15 is Dea Luna or Deus Lunus. This represents a man 
with a Phrygian bonnet on his head, clothed in a short dress, a 
sword in his right hand, in his left a man’s head, which he has re- 
cently cut off from the body lying by him, whose flowing blood 
spirts upward. Marcrobius says “ the Moon was both male and 
female;" and adds one particular from Philocorus, that the male 
sex sacrificed to him in the female habit, and the female sex in the 



1 Calmet, vol. ii., p< 283. 



2 Ibid., p. 234. 



8 Ibid., p. 375. 
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male habit. Though Spartian speaks of Carhce as a place famous 
for the worship of Lunus, the reader must not think this worship 
was confined to that place and to Mesopotamia ; for it was spread 
all over the East. This worship was established in Phoenicia long 
before the empire of Caracalla; a medal published by Vaillant hath 
Antoninus Pius on one side and the god Lunus on the other, with 
his Syrian cap on, and holding a spear with a great star on one 
side of him, and a crescent, which signifies the moon, on the other. 
The medal was struck at Gaba, near Caesarea in Palestine, by the 
borders of Phoenicia. 1 

Figure 16 represents the Egyptian Venus. This medal was 
struck in Tentyra, a city of Egypt, as appears by the legend upon 
it. Strabo mentions a temple of Venus at Tentyra. This is a 
reverse of a medal of Adrian ; it represents Venus holding her 
dove in one hand, in the other a staff. On the whole, this has a 
strong similitude to medals of Askelon, and shows that the worship 
of the dove was very prevalent in these countries, and in their re- 
spective adjacencies. 2 

Figure 17 is a representation of a four-horned goat, which is 
said to be from Spain, with two upright and two lateral horns. This 
animal was alive in London about 1769. It is a symbol of the goat 
of Mendes. 

Figure 18 represents the figure of a woman united to the form 
of a fish, and is similar in composition and shape of Atergatis-Der- 
ketos, the Syrian goddess. 

Figures 19 and 20 represent two appearances of Baal. They 
are human heads with symbols of an ox added to them. 

Observe in No. 19 the stars which accompany the head ; if these 
stars, or if a single star, be referred to the Deity it accompanies, then 
we see how easily the Israelites might “ take up the Star of their 
God” (Amos v. 26), i.e., portrayed on medals, or small figures, 
whether images or coins, etc., carried about them ; and secured 
from detection by their smallness and readiness of concealment. 
This figure has the bull’s or cow’s horns and ears on its head. 

No. 20 has only the ears of a bull or cow; but has on its head 
a garland of vine-leaves and grapes, whereby it is allied to Bacchus ; 
with two apples on the front of the head, whereby it is allied to 



1 Calmet, vo!. ii., p. 375. 



* Ibid., p. 374. 
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In all the different nations, where the cherubic forms were em- 
ployed, they were compound animals. The various authors on this 
subject have employed many articles. Mr. Parkhurst, in his Dic- 
tionary, uses no less than sixty ; and M. Calmet has many pages 
and numerous illustrations, some of which we will use. In these 
articles Calmet proceeds by giving a description of the various 
parts, separately entering into the compound animal. 

I. He first takes the Cherubim described in the Bible, of their 
heads or countenances. Each Cherub has four : 1st, that of a man , 
2d, that of a lion ; 3d, that of an ox ; 4th, that of an eagle. In 
what manner were they placed? Were they four heads attached 
to four necks rising from the trunk of the body ; or four faces at- 
tached to one head ? He thinks they were four faces attached to 
one head. 

II. Of their bodies , i.e., from the neck downward. This was 
human ; the “ likeness of a man,” which extended below the navel 
and to the lower rim of the stomach. 

III. Of their wings. Ezekiel describes them as having four 
wings ; Isaiah describes the Seraph as having six wings, viz. : two 
on the head, two on the shoulders, and two on the flanks. 

IV. Of their arms. The translations say hands , but certainly 
imply arms at length ; their number was four, one on each side. 

V. The lower part. It must have been xst, either human thighs, 
legs, and feet to which was appended at the posteriors the body and 
hind legs of an ox ; or, rather, 2d, the body and four legs of an ox, 
out of which the human part seemed to rise, so that all below the 
rim of the belly was in the form of an ox, and all above that was 
human. 

VI. Their services ; or, what they appeared to do. The vision 
seen by Ezekiel, and also by Isaiah, was the resemblance of a mov- 
able throne or chariot, of prodigious dimensions, on which the sov- 
ereign was supposed to sit ; that the wheels were annexed to it in 
much the same manner as to the royal traveling or military thrones 
of the Persian Kings ; and that the four Cherubims occupied the 
places of four horses to draw this capacious machine. 

Did our limits permit, we could extend this examination into the 
subject of the Cherubim with great profit ; but our object will have 
been obtained if we can succeed in showing how almost universal 
was the idea of compounding different animals into one for the pur- 
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pose of illustrating the general ideas of the different attributes of 
their deities among all the nations of antiquity. 

We copy from Calmet’s Dictionary the following description of 
the Cherub. 

Cherub — derived from the Chaldee, signifies as a child ; from 
the adverb hi, as, and rabia, a young man, a child ; otherwise, as 
multiplying, or as combating ; from rahab, or abundance, or multi- 
tude of knowledge ; from rab, a multitude, and Nacar, to know ; 
otherwise, in Hebrew, rahar signifies to grow great, to nourish, to 
bring up ; in Syriac, to labour. 

This term in Hebrew is sometimes taken for a calf or an ox. 
Ezekiel i. 10 mentions the face of a Cherub, as synonymous to 
the face of an ox. The word Cherub in Syriac and in Chaldee 
signifies to till or plough, which is the work of oxen. Cherub also 
signifies strong and powerful, possessing the strength of an ox. 
Grotius says the Cherubim were figures like a calf. Bochart thinks 
they were nearly the figure of an ox. So does Spencer. Josephus 
says they were extraordinary creatures of a figure unknown to man- 
kind. Clemens of Alexandria believes that the Egyptians imitated 
the Cherubim of the Hebrews in their Sphinxes and hieroglyphical 
Animals. 1 

The descriptions, in various parts of Scripture, of the Cherubim 
differ, but agree in a figure composed of various creatures except 
in the first description in Exodus. The others an ox, a lion, a 
man, and an eagle, as in Ezekiel i. 5, and x. 2. Those placed in the 
Temple by Solomon were probably similar to these. (1 Kings vi. 23.) 
We can readily see that those on the Original Ark could not have 
been like those in the Temple, for there evidently was but one head 
on each one from the expression “ and their faces shall look one to 
another ; toward the mercy seat shall the faces of the Cherubim be.'’ 
(Ex. xxv. 20.) There could only be one head and face to each of 
the two Cherubim. 

Calmet’s own conclusion on this difficult question is as follows : 

“ So great obscurity has hitherto overwhelmed this figurative rep- 
resentation, notwithstanding it has been the theme of many very 
learned men, that I cannot flatter myself with succeeding at once 
in explaining it. I think, however, that this opens a new way for 
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attaining some conception of its real forms ; and I feel some satis- 
faction in the idea that these Symbols were not unknown in king- 
doms and countries independent of Judea. 

The Cherubic or compound form was common to most of the 
nations of the Orient. In Egypt, the sphynx and other examples 
are extant at the present day; in Assyria, all the Temples had 
such compound figures at their entrances, and we show some of 
these in figures 21, 22, 23, 24. 

“In regard to these Cherubic forms, there were two extreme 
opinions : 1st. That it pleased God to compose the Jewish religious 
rites, ceremonies, and symbols, of materials as unlike as possible to 
those of the countries around them, especially of Egypt, in order to 
establish a total dissimilarity, and to exclude idolatry. 2d. That a 
close resemblance, especially to Egyptian manners, was established, 
in order to accommodate the services to the temper and habits of a 
people who had been used to such in Egypt. This was the hypoth- 
esis of the learned Spencer. The truth, I apprehend, lies between 
these opinions. ... 

“ The Jews considered the Cherubim as of the utmost importance 
under the Levitical priesthood ; yet they have lost their true repre- 
sentation. If the flame placed to keep the way to the tree of life 
was a Cherub, then this emblem is extremely ancient. Mr. Park- 
hurst finds resemblance to this symbol in the West Indies; in the 
Temple of Elephanta, in the East Indies ; in Diana; in Proserpine ; 
in Rhadigust, an ancient German idol; in Mithras, a Persian 
Deity ; in the gryphon, or griffion, of Cochin-China ; in Yahuthana 
Nasr, Arabian idols resembling a lion and an eagle ; and in many 
other parts of the world. The opinion of this writer seems to be 
sufficiently established to warrant the inference, that this emblem 
was not borrowed by the Jewish ritual from Egypt only, but was 
known among many other nations in its principle at least. 

When we reflect that at the very earliest ages, when religious 
rites were new among all the nations of the earth, it does seem prob- 
able that they all derived their ideas from one original stock ; and 
in time the varieties of manners and customs, and also following 
these, the methods of worshipping their gods with the same central 
and general ideas ; the variations were like branches of an original 
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Fig. 21.— Assyrian Winged Man-headed Lion. 

From a doorway in the palace of Assur-nasir-pal, King of Assyria(B.c. 885-860), discovered at Calah (Nimrudl, 
now m the British Museum. According to an inscription of Esar-haddon, the colossal figures which 
flanked the doorways of the royal palaces turned back the enemy and protected and blessed the paths of 
the kings who set them up. 

Fig. 22. — Assyrian Winged Man-headed Bull. 

Taken from the same locality. 
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Fig. 25. — The Egyptian God, Thoth, Scribe of the Gods. Fig. 26. — An Indian 
Warrior of the Present Day, clothed and equipped similarly to the foregoing 
Assyrian figures. FlG. 27.— Osiris, Judge of the Dead, having in his right hand 
the Crux-Ansata, the symbol of eternal life, and in the left hand a rod having 
on its top the head of the Hopooe, the symbol of purity. 

This is similar to the rod or spear in the right hand of Fig. 26, having an eagle’s feather forming a cross with the 
rod. The warrior should have on his forehead the scalp and horns of a buffalo, which they frequently wear. 
He has also around his neck a necklace of bears’ claws and teeth. In his left hand the same form of bag as 
in numbers 23, 24, and 28. 
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stock. The fact that in the vast number of cherubic forms, found 
in any part of the original heathen and idolatrous world, the com- 
mon symbols have a great likeness to those symbols used by the 
Jewish people and described in the Jewish sacred books. 




No.28. 

Fig. 28. Assur-nasir-pal, King of Assyria (b.c. 885-860), and winged attendants per- 
forming a ceremony before a sacred tree. Above is the emblem of the god Assur, 
who was the Arian God Ormudz. 

From a bas-relief on the walls of the palace of Assur-nasir-pal, discovered at Calah (Nimrfld), now in the British Mu- 
seum. In the middle is the famous “ Ashera ” translated in English version 44 Grove ” and “ Groves,” which were 
not growing trees but were as here drawn. 



The Cross . 

When the Cross became a symbol is lost in the remotest antiq- 
uity, and there is no mention of it, historically, at any period, or to 
the country, or the people who were the first to make use of it as a 
symbol ; nevertheless, it is found at a very early period, by which 
certain forms have been recognized by certain names having specific 
meanings. 

There are principal forms of the cross which are used as sym- 
bols, and others frequently employed in ornamentation having no 
special signification. There are a great many forms of the cross. 
Among these we call attention to which is the usual form of the 
Swastika, or Svastika, a symbol which has recently excited very 
much attention among archaeologists. In 1894, the Smithsonian 
publication contained a very lengthy paper of 221 pages, giving the 
most complete history with full illustrations and examples of this 
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symbol by Professor Thomas Wilson, Curator Department of Pre- 
historic Anthropology, U. S. National Museum. He says: “The 
swastica has been called by different names in different coun- 
tries, though nearly all countries have in later years accepted the 
ancient Sanskrit name of Swastika ; and this name is recommended 
as the most definite and certain, being now the most general and, 
indeed, almost universal. It was formerly spelled s-v-a-s-t-i-c-a and 
s-u-a-s-t-i-k-a, but the later spelling, both English and French, is 
s-w-a-s-t-i-k-a. The definition and etymology of the word is thus 
given in Littrd’s French Dictionary : 

“ * Svastica, or Swastika, a mystic figure used by several (East) Indian sects.’ 

“ It was equally well known to the Brahmans as to the Buddhists. Most of the 
rock inscriptions in the Buddhist caverns in the West of India are preceded or 
followed by the holy ( sacramentelle ) sign of the Swastika. (Eugene Burnouf, Le 
Lotus de la bonne lot ; Paris, 1852, p. 625.) It was seen on the vases and pottery 
of Rhodes (Cyprus) and Etruria. 

“ Etymology : A Sanskrit word signifying happiness, pleasure, good luck. It 
is composed of Sn (equivalent of Greek «v), ‘ good,’ and asti, ‘ being,’ * good be- 
ing,' with the suffix ka (Greek ko, Latin co)." 

In the Revue a' Ethnographic (IV., 1885, p. 329), Mr. Dumou- 
tion gives the following analysis of the Sanskrit swastika : 

“ Su , radical, signifying good, well, excellent, or suvidas, prosperity. 

“ Asti, third person, singular, indicative present of the verb as, to be, which 
is sum in Latin. 

“ Ka, suffix forming the substantive.” 

The Centuiy Dictionary says, Swastika — [Sanskrit, lit.,“ of good 
fortune.” Svasti {su, well, + asti, being), welfare]. Same as 
fylfot. 

Compare crux ansata and gammadion. 1 

In Ilios (p. 347), Max Muller says : 

“ Ethnologically, svastika is derived from svasti and svasti from su, ‘well/ 
and as, 4 to be/ Svasti occurs frequently in the Veda, both as a noun in a sense 
of happiness, and as an adverb in the sense of ‘ well ' or ‘ hail ! 9 It corresponds 
to the Greek €V€<rro>. The derivation svasti-ka is of later date, and it always 
means an auspicious sign, such as are found most frequently among Buddhists 
and Jainas.” 



1 Smithsonian Report, 1894, p. 769. 



